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INTRODUCTION 



The United States District Court for the Northern District of Texas, 

y 

Dallas Division, issued a Final Order dated April 7, 1976, in the case of 
Eddie .Mitchell Tasby, £t al, vs. Dr. Nolan Est^s, ei^ al , Superintendent of 
the Dallas Independent School District (DISD) . Ahe Order adopted the con- 
cepts embodied in the school desegregation ^lan of the educational task 



force of the Dallas Alliance, a tri-ethnic committee appointed by the 
Coart and drawn from the total Dallas community. 

The Court Order of April 7, 1976, was highly specific in how the dis- 
trict was to be divided into sub-districts for study and reporting, the 
.proportions of students of various ethnic groups that were to be assigned 
to schools of different kinds in various sub-distrfcts , how instructional 
and administrative staff were to be apportioned among the schools of vari- 
ous types and districts, how special school facilities were/ to be made 
available wiaely to students of all ethnic backgrounds, how preferences of 
students and their parents with regard to majority-^minority proportions in 
the schools they attend could be accommodated - to a total of fourteen 
major directives and more than a dozen lesser sub-directives upon which 
the DISD was to report its progress in an Internal Accountability Report , 
filed with the Court on December 15 and April 15 annually through the 
school year 1978-79. The DISD did ind-eed file such reports in December 
1976, April 1977, December 1977, April 1978, December 1978, and April 
1979. In each case, the report of the school district was arranged to 
match the Order of the Court, item for item, in sequence and format, to 
facilitate comparison of Court-ordered perfoirmance with actual performance. 



One of the condit: tons contained in the Court Order of April 7 , 1976, 
(Section XV-B) provided for appointment of one external educational auditor. 
On the basis of competitive bidding, Educational Testing Service' (ETS) was 
selected to perform the external audit function. The audit wao uo consist 
of verifying each item in the reports of the school system pursuant to com- 
pliance with the Court Order. Stated another way, tlie "audit" was 
assumed by both the school district and the External Auditor to consist of 
an auditor's examination of the Internal Accountability Reports of the DISD 
and comparison of what the district says it is doing in compliance with the 
Court Order - with what the Auditor has found to be true in separately col- 
lected evidence. As a consequence, the Court has had before it, in each of 
the three school years covered by the Order, an accountability report from ' 
the school district describing its progress toward complete compliance with 
the Court Order of J une 7, 1*976, and an outside auditor's report covering 
exactly the same items and describing that auditor's conclusions about the 
progress of the school district toward compliance. So that the Court might 
enjoy the greatest convenience in comparing what the school district says 
with -what the External Auditor says, this External Auditor's report also is 
arranged to match the Court Order and the internal report in both sequence 
of topics and in format of presentations. 

There is in this report very little specialized language ' that will be 
unfamiliar to a non-technical reader - with the possible exception of names 
given to schools with special facilities. At every level above theiprimary 

grades, there are certain schools that have equipment - or curricul^, or 

i 

schedules, or teachers with specialized training - not found in alljthe 



other achoola of thu d.latrlct. Tlluy are apodal achoolg] for which particular 
provisions are made to bring to them the students who need them moat. In 
Grades these schools with special facilities are collectively called 

"Vanguard" schools. In Grades 7-8, they are nanitul "Academy'' schools, and 
In Grades 9-12, they are known as "Magnet" schools. A Magnet high school, 
fot example, might be one that has the special equipment and trained staff 
to offer computer training, while another might be a high school that 
offers career preparation In the creative arts. 
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^ 1 

Ah Kxr.uriuil Aiull t:v>r tov tliu Courti mulur tho I urmn ol thu I'Miial 
■ Oiilur of Api L,l 7, ol t liu l!u(i:tul Sl^it i^h Dlnl t liU Court f or I ho 

Northora DlHtrict of Toxna, DalUui nivlHlou, KduciUloual ToMtluH 
Service (K/IS), SouthwoiU;orn KukIoikiI OCl;Leo, has audLtetl the Roport: 
to the Court: of the Dallas Indopondont: School Olatrlct (IJISD) Cor the 
Hchool year 1978-79? In addition, the Hxturnal Auditor haa conducted < 
on-aite visits to a' rotated sample of 89 achoola to ascertain for the 
Court certain specified conditions in those schools pertaining to con-^ 
dition of facilities, curricular of ferings, amount, and allocation of 
education resources, and the involvement of schools with parents at)d ♦ 
community. 

No important difficulties were encountered by the External Auditor 
in performance of the audit. School administrators and staff, both at 
the central office and in the schools, were cooperative and helpful. 

The characteristics of the Dallas schools reported to the court in 
the . Audit Report of June 15, 1977, generally continued to be true of the 
system in June of 1978 and 1979. Desegregation of schools in the district 
is, for the most part, being implemented without difficulty. Transporta- 
tion of students for the combined purposes of desegregation and equitable 
sharing of s]^eciali2ed facilities continues to be accepted by the generality 
of pupils and parents. The DISD system for utilization of special resources 
through creation of Vanguard schools, Academies, and Magnet schools, 
appears also to have earned the general support of school administration 
and teaching staff. 

11 



to rhu In llH iiwu <ii unicini fci ol Dtuitimhur 1^, h)// dihl April l^, 

toward coinpUMru'o lii iiu>Ht: uruau tj[iut! 1 1: (otl Lu l ho iM)in i: iinltM;. 

howtwur. In i:hu view of thu KxtiM'tial Auill(i)t', In a nmnhur ol InalaiKUiM, 

tho illuirlc.t \mt\ liuluud ptufonnud wtM L aeOi)rdl.nH t:<) thu oritur of lliu Court: - 

^uid haa naJd t,hal: It haa porforimul tho hpoclTlud fuaol Ion accord Inn t.o 

tho order - but It ha« no^luctud to append to ItH report thu ovIjIcmu'.o that 

confirms compliance, Impresalve new materials dealjuiiMl to Inform parontH 

about certain new programs, for example, illustrate beautifully the 

kind of district performance in community relations sought by the Court 

but in the district's report some of thusc new materials are only alluded to 

in places and are nowhere appended to the report. To the extent that th^ ^ ^ 

district's complicince report to the Court becomes an instrument for public 

information, the district does itself a disservice by omission of handsome evider 

of compliance In certain areas* The fact that this evidence is shared freely 

with the External Auditor still does not, in the Auditor's view, obviat,e •a, 

need to have it appear as a documented part of the district's own compliance 

report to the Court. 

The External Auditor continues to^.find evidence (individual test , scare 

^ ^ ^ , ■ ■ 

averages) of problems with student performance in reading; , however, such problems 

, ; - X 
are prevalent in schools all over the country. Even though DISD teaching 

/ 

staf^ and administration ar^ making concerted efforts to -improve .the situa- a 

• * > r 

tion, students are still advancing ^ through the educational system of the 
DISD with less than mastery of reading skills. 
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Some of the Dallas schools - at every grade level, hut 
particuaarly in early childhood centers, intermediate centers, and in 
schools in sparsely-populat'=»d areas - are still in need of more communiuy 
n-id parent involvement in some aspects of the school program. 

The test data that were reported in this year's district compliance 
report to the Court were included in the December 15, 1978 report. The 
district-wide achievement testing program was changed from fall adminis- 
tration to a spring administration in the school year 1977-78, shifting the 
testing originally expected in the fall of 1977 to the spring of 1978, Thus 
there was a ..pse of over a year when no test results were available. 
Different tests with a different reporting format were introduced at this time. 
Because of the change of phase testing, the use of different tests, and 
a variation in the score reporting format, it is not possible for the Auditor 
to utilize existing test data for the purpose of comparing average test per- 
formance year-to-year in the present Audit Report to the Court. The Auditor 

c 

did not observe any effort by the district to implement: appropriate 
statistical bridges in test reporting as included in Recommendation 3 of 
the June 15, 1978 Audit Report, - . , 

As mentionexi previously, Xhe lay reader of the district and. audit 
reportsras well as some members of the school staff and audit team, are 

V 

still not fully prepared to interpret in a uniform way. two terras that have a 
central importance in compliance with the Court's ruling: 

(1) "Due process" 

(2) '^Status" ^ 

A request for the Court's assistance in the resolution of this problem in 
semantics will appear in the recommendations section. 
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This report by Educational Testing Service is, as was its report for 
1976-77 and 1977-78, an auditor' s v-^povt. That is, it attests to the truth 
and accuracy of what the Dallas Independent School District has said about 
its own compliance with the Court's Order of April 7, 1976 • The district 
has reported on its progress toward compliance with the specifics of the 
Court's Order, and the External Auditor has verified the statements of 
the district report, item by item, with qualifying comments. No effort 
has been made in this enterprise to evaluate the quality of education 
offered in the Dallas schools, nor has any attempt been made to generalize 
about the equities of the system with regard to ethnic and other cultural 
characteristics of pupils. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The DISD should be recognized by the Court for continuing to make 
general progress toward full compliance with the Court's Order of April 7, 
1976. The district's reports may still have some shortcomings in 
communication, but they reflect quite accurately both the intent and 
extent of performance in compliance, 

1. The Auditor again reports that materials that constitute evidenc e of 
compliance (pamphlets for parents, special notices and publications, 
visual and sound tapes, minutes of meetings, etc) should be included as 
appendices in the district's own reports to the Court, rather than released 
separately to the Auditor. (It remains the Auditor's fear that unless such 
evidence is included in zha district's own report it will not enter the 
public records with the same impact as direct reporting.) 

2. The need to f ocus^ttention on the mastery of basic skills should 
continue to be a matter of high priority by the district. The results 
of on-site observations and reviews of DISD generated data reveal that 
continued, and perhaps expanded, efforts should be directed toward the 
mastery of basic skills at all academic levels. 

3. The district should focus attention on the mastery of reading skills 
as early as possible in the educational experiences of each student. 
Students are continuing to move through the educational program of the 
DISD withput demonstrating mastery of reading skills. 

4. The results of the systemwide testing program should be made available 
to the instructional staff (teachers, ^instructional supervisors, curriculum 
developers, and others) at each building in a meaningful and useful manner. 



The extent to which the skills measured by the tests used in the sysfcemwide 
testing program are congruent with the skills taught in the classroom should 
be determined* Instructional activities should then be directed to those 
skills where test and curriculum agree and pupil performance is low. 

5. The Magnet Schools appear to be providing the kinds of training for 
which they were established. The Auditor encouraged continued efforts 
in: 1) development of recruiting procedures, 2) refinement of curricula, 
3) expansion of curriculum offerings to accommodate students with varying 
interests and achievement levels, 4) continued involvement of the community 
for all programs, and 5) development of plans for improvement of physical 
facilities for Magnet Schools, 

6. W. E. Greiner was included in the report to the Court as a new Academy. 
The district will need to consider redefining the geographic boundaries 

for Greiner if it is to serve as a districtwide Academy. There is presently 
no space available to accommodate students other than those already served 
by the school, 

7. The school district and. the Court should reach agreement upon their ' 
.respective definitions of the term "status". It is the observation of the 
Auditor that this term as it is used in the Court Order means "how is the 
district progressing toward accomplishment of the prescribed quality or 
condition in the schools?" As it is used in the district's reports to the 
Court, however, the term is used to mean: "how many schools have the 
prescribed characteristic?" Perhaps both definitions of the term should 
be used, but the Court and the school district should interpret each set 
of data in the same way, 

8. The intent of the Court Order of April 7, 1976, was to provide equal 
educational opportunities for every student in the DISD. This Court Order 
provided for an ethnic quota system in the selection cf pupils for the 

16 



special schools. The Auditor finds that this quota system does not permit 
some student stations in the special schools (e.g., Magnets) to be filled 
becaTise-i:he"Compo5ltion (I.e., pToportlons of the ethnic group s)^of~the" 
student populations in the DISD has not remained the same since the time 
of the Court Order. Therefore, in some instances, one ethnic group will 
have its quota filled and there will be a waiting list to enter a program. 
At the same time, spaces go unfilled as these are reserved for another 
ethnic group and members of this group do not elect to enroll in the program. 
Some students are thus deprived of the opportunity to enroll in schools or 
programs of their choice because the quota system does not permit it. The 
Court and the DISD schools should seek alternatives to the quota system if 
students are able to take advantages of the specialized schools. 
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DISb INTERNAL ACCOUNTABILITY REPORTS 
December 15, 1978 and April 15, 1979 

TrPits function as External Auditor, Educational Testing Service 
began its work from the base afforded by the two documents of December 
and April prepared by the district to report the extent of compliance 
with the Court's Order of April 7, 1976. 

As in the previous rounds of reporting and auditing over the past 
two years, the Auditor used a variety of techniques to verify , item by 
iteiD', statements made by the district in its reports to the ^ourt. In- 
formation in quantified data form was sampled through a randomized system, 
but deeply enough to assure reliability of the sample. Also selected on 
a randomized basis were a number of topics for which data were traced back 
and verified in original source documents t Going one step .beyond that for 
certain randomly-chosen topics, the data from all levels of reduction and 
summarization ~ tally sheet input to computer print-out - were assembled 
and carried into interviews with persons who had contributed personally to 
the creation and reduction of th^ data. Every topic covered in the DISD 
reports to the court was thus examined in one or more systematic ways. 
This Auditor's report indicates where the data were found to be accurate 
or inaccurate within the limits of error set by the Court. 

One troublesome circumstance afflicts the gatherers of information 
about students in the Dallas schools: the student population keeps 
changing. There has been a continuing loss of Anglo students, whether 
from mobility of families or other causes. Thus the proportions of 
students of the three major ethnic backgrounds projected by the Court 
and the Dallas Alliance to be enrolled in the special schools of interest 



simply cannot be achieved because there are no longer enough Anglo 
students to maintain the projected proportions. 

In spite of the handicaps imposed upon the school system by the reali- 
ties of a changing world, the Auditors — having cross-checked and randomly 
sampled and replicated and interviewed to review methods ^nd verify results — 
have few criticisms of consequence but find a devotion to honesty and accuracy 
which is a pleasure to report. 

From this point onward, the remarks of the Auditor depari: from general- 
ization and are directed, point by point, to the December and April reports 
of the DISD to the Court. 



1. (a) The number and percentage of pupils, by ethnicity, I 
attending each educational center, including Vanguard 
Schools, Academies, arid >Iagnet High Schools. 

In an effort to verify student enrollment figures by ethnicity at each 



Vanguard, Academy, and Magnet School, as presented to the Court in the v 
December 15, 1978, and April 15, 1979, reports, the Auditor conducted two 
separate on-site visits to each educational center. Enrollment figures at 
three of the five Vanguard Schools—Amelia Earhart, toynard Jackson, and 
K. i\ .Polk — were found to be basically accurate and substantially correct,, 
with enrollment figures not exceeding in either direction /the 5% variance 
allowed by the Court. However, the enrollment figures which appeared in 
the two reports to the Court were not substantiated by on-site visits for 
Sidney Lanier and Mark Twain Schools. In both cases, the numbers of students 
in the special programs were greater than the allowable 5% variance. 

Trying to clarify the discrepancy between the data reported to the 
Court and the data acquired through on-site visits, the Auditor scheduled 
and conducted an interview with Dr. Wayne R. Applebaum, Senior Evaluator 
for Court Ordered Reporting on the DISD central staff, on May 9, 1979. Through 
an oversight, student enrollment figures for grades representing the total 

student population, a£ both campuses were reported to the Court in both 
the December and April reports, instead of student enrollment figures for 
the program, in grades 4-6, which comprise the Vanguard portion of each school. 
After close examination of the same two computer printouts, the first one 
dated November 14,^1978, and the second one-dated March 3, 1979, from which 
the total enrollment figures were taken for .Court reporting purposes, it 
was determined that the variance between the enrollment figures appearing 
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on the printout and those acquired through on-site visits d^d not vary 
beyond the 5% limit which is allowed by the Court. A memo from 
Dr. Applebaum entitled Errata for Court Report which was dated May 9, 1979, 
and addressed to Mr, Robert Johnston, a colleague in the data collection 
office of DISD, provides corrected enrollment figures for both Sidney Lanier 
and Mark Twain Schools. (See Appendix F.) To the Auditor's best knowledge, 
the corrections were recorded at the DISD office but not forwarded to the 
Court. 

Student enrollment figures which were presented to the Court in both 
reports were found to be basically accurate ^and in no instance was the 
variance, positive or negative, greater than the 5% allowed by the Couri:. 
Enrollment figures for the W. E. Greiner Academy, one which was newly 
instituted as of August, 1978, were inadvertently omitted from the 
December 15, 1978, report but vere inclu'ded in. the April 15, 1979, report. 

Enrollment figures for the Magnet Schools were verified during April • 
and May, 1979, for both the December 15, 1978, and April 15, 1979, court 
reports. Xhe on-site information was extracted from the^ C-56S forms in each 
scTiool. Some variances were found; however, the discrepancies could be 
explained. The C-56S forms reflect enrollment on the date the form is 
Xcompleted and sent to the central administration building. The C-56S forms 
are\isually made at the beginning and end of each school -quarter . In the » 
interim^a^persori from data processing feeds additional enrollment and with- 
drawal informabion to the computer on a daily basis. Thus, the computer 
is updated on a continuous basis and would be expected to be at variance 
with forms that are. made\)nly periodically. The computer is not programmed 
to store information that istJo.t current; therefore, there is no way that 
information can be retrieved after xlie fact. Each liuilding is supplied 



with a computer printout of enrollment figures, and any discrepancy in 
coding should be found by local personnel on each campus • Thus, with the 
built-in quality control, the assumption must be made that since the 
process is accurate, the product must be accurate also. 

With the exception of the error introduced by the mistaken input for 
Sidney Lanier and Mark Twain. Schools — the error found and corrected — 
discrepancies found between the reported data and those figures obtained 
through on-site visits were small at best. Enrollment figures reported 
to the Court in the December report were acquired on November 14, 1978, 
while on-site figures were gathered during visits during the months of 
January and February. Likewise, enrollment data contained in the 
April 15, 1979, report were drawn from a special survey dated March 1, 1979, 
while on-site visits were conducted during the last two weeks of April, yl979. 

The degree of built-in accuracy in the data reporting system was found 
to be exceedingly high. Jhree main sources were used^ to collect and verify 
tfee reported data. These sources, each one lending support to the others, 
were: (1) Volume I, Appendix A, of the DISD report to the Court (the master 
computer printout containing student enrollment figures for each education 
center by grade level, sex, and ethnicity); (2) jpupil enrollment forms — ■ 
C-56E and/or C-56S — prepared by each campus administration and with copies 
on file at . each center; (3) independent counts of students conducted by th^ 
principals at each of the schools visited. \* 

The difficulties of matching computer-based data with hand-computed 
data, when the samples are taken at different times in populations that are.' 
in constant flux, lead to unavoidable small imprecis ions in final conclusions. 



This is a fact of life in research with ''live*' (i.e., uncontrolled) 
human beings. So the Auditor is 'not inclined to ascribe blame of any 
kind to DISD sta^f for tiui difficulties encountered in verifying the 
transportation data reported, but it is only fair to note that f:he passage 

\ 

of time and changes in DISD data processing staff since the first impact 

of^ the court order in 1976, seem to have been accompanied by a diminishing 

zeal for errorless data and unshakable conclusions. The data and conclusions 

in this section (1. (a)) are not quite as strong as they were in the first . 

two years of reporting — though there is no evidence of any less intent to 

comply fully with the order of the Court. 

(b) The number and percentage of pupils, by ethnicity, 
attending each educational center except Vanguard 
Schools, Academies, and Magnet Schools. 

Appendix A of Volume I, the master computer printout presented to the 
Court, listed the number and percentage of pupils by ethnicity, sex, and 
attendance areas, by subdistrict, attending the non-Vanguard, non-Academy, 
and non-Magnet Schools (the "regular" or unspecialized schools). -The for- 
mat of the printout, however, did not easily lend itself to the random 
sampling check procedures which the Auditor had expected to employ in veri- 
fication.-of the Volume I, Appendi:^ A output. In order to rearrange 
the output data in a way that would accommodate the random, sampling 
technique, the district would have had to develop and apply new' systems of 
data collection and reduction. Such a change-over, according to 
Mr. Lloyd White, principal analyst in the^ DISD data processing department, 
would be difficult, Inconvenient for everyone concerned, and expensive. 
Therefore, with the assistance of Mr. David Martinez, of the same depart- 
ment, an auditing procedure was applied only to the processes for collecting 



and reporting the data, (The same procedure was used in this circumstance 
last year.) Using a separate but real set of pupil data, the whole proeess- 
from collection of original pupil information through all the steps to 
computer printouts — was observed carefully by the audit team. The process 
was found to be very accurate arid the level of quality control high. The 
data reported in Volume I, Appendix A, therefore, logically can be expected 
to be accurate and authentic. 

As the Auditor reported a year ago, declining enrollments of Anglo 
students in the Dallas system as a whole has made ethnic balances difficult 
to achieve, with the consequence that compliance with the Court Order with 
respect to ethnic proportions in the special schools has been only partially 
achieved. Vigorous recruiting efforts for the special schools continue, 
however, and reveal a strong intent to comply fully. 



2. The number and percentage of pupils, by ethnicity, being 

transported for desegregation purposes to A-6 and 7-8 ''^ 
centers and to Vanguard Schools, Academies, and Magnet 
High Schools. 

Efforts to verify the numb'er and percentage of pupils by ethnicity ' 
being transported for desegregation purposes, as reported to the Court in ^ 
the December 15, 1978, and April 15, 1979, reports, were complicated by Y 
inconsistent student transportation figures and reporting systems encc^ntered 
at sampled schools during on-site data verification visits;. Out of seven 
randomly sampled Grade 4-6 schools in the December report, only one 
educational center's figures fell within the 5% variance allowed by the 
Court. ^ On-site visits at Vanguard Schools revealed two of the five centers 
exceeding the 5% variance. Likewise, on-site visits to the Academies 
yielded information to the effect that two of these six schools were also 
not within the allowable 5% variance. 

Verification of the April 15, 1978, report was also conducted through on- 
site visits by members of the audit team. Of the seven non-Vanguards and non 

ft ^ ' , 

Academies sampled, three were within the 5% variance either positively or 

negatively. Four of the five Vanguard Schools exceeded the Court decreed 
variance while only one of the Academies exceeded the 5% variance. Two 
Academies told the .Auditor that their files indicated no students were 
transported for desegregation purposes. 

Because the disparity was so great between reported and on-site figures, 
the Auditor was left no recourse but to verify the transportation reporting 
process as compared to actual numbers of transported students. Verification 
of the reporting process was accomplished through interviews with 
Dr. Wayne R. Applebaum, Senior Evaluator for Court Ordered Reporting, and 
Mr. David Martinez, a member of the data processing department. 



' / Student status relative to. transportation eligibility is recorded on 
each student's Student Enrollment Form at the beginning of the academic 
year. This information is, forwarded to the Data Processing Department and 
a cojpy of the form is retained by the school. ' However, throughout the 
year, often on a daily basis, 'information regarding c|ianges In students' 
transportation status is reported to the Dat'a Processing. Department by 
school registrars. Addition or' deletion ol of students' 'eligibility, 
on a daily basis, is made and forward^ to data processing but is not ndted^ 
on the student's initial Student Enrollment Form. Consequently , /verification 
of on-site records were at variance with transportation' figures reported to 
the Court. However; the reporting syste'E used by-^e student reporting 
registirar at each educatiohal^center, on. a daily basis, was found to be a ^ 
reliable and valid proce^^ sXc^ (^t^ej:omputerys information bank is kgpt 

current on a daily basis. Therefore, the Auditor concluded that since ther-^ 

• ' Ir • ■ • 

information input and report)tng process are valid, the product — cor .mter 

report.ed figures of students be±TTg<jransported for desegregation purposes-- • 

is valid. The degijee o'f quality control, as it .exists is^ the responsibility 

of the building pft'incipal. -Periodic computerized'printouts listing changes 

(additions and/or deletions) in/student transportation status are provided 

for verWication purposes » by &ta processing. Errors, should they exist, • 

are then identifi'ed and repojted to data processing. 

Again, as with verification of attendance figures, the accuracy and 

validity of figures for transportation of pupils for desegregation purposes 

have had to be deduced from other observations rather than observed 

directly from comparable data; the procedures by which this information is 
^ 
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collected and organized and reported appear to be accurate and well- 
managed--so the data reported out by these procedures must be assumed 
to be, accurate and reliable, too. 



3. Majority to Minority Transfers: 

(a) The number and percentage of pupils by ethnicity and 
by school participating in this program. 

In selecting a sample of schools participating in the Majority to 
Minority Transfer Program, receiving schools were selected which had 
either a high number of transferees or a low number of transferees. 
Schools selected from the December 15, 1978 report for on-^ite veri- 
fication of records were: High Schools — Hillcrest, Thomas Jefferson, 
North Dallas, Bryan Adams, and W. W. Samuel; Middle Schools — Edward H. 
Cary,. J. L. Long, T. W. Browne, and W. E. Greiner; Elementary Schools — 
Nancy Jane Cochran, Julius Dorsey, Stonewall Jackson, Preston Hollow, 
Edna Rowe, and Dan D. Rogers. 

High Schools: Hillcrest High School j^jas reported to have a total 
of 148 majority to minority transfer students. Of this total, 145 were 
Black and 3 were Mexican-Americans. A member of the audit team in an on- 
site visit found a total of 146 transfers. This represents a difference 
of 2 transferees from the date from which the December report was 
generated and the date of the visit. 

Figures for Thomas Jefferson totaled 12 transferees — 11 Blacks and 
1 Mexic'an-American. A site' visit, on January 31, 1979, confirmed these 
figures. The on-site visit to North Dallas High School on February 9, 1979 
substantiated that 10 transfe.rees — 2 Anglo students and 8 Blacks — were 
participating in the program. 

Examination of reported data at Bryan Adams was accomplished through 
an on-site visit on February 71 1978. A total of 148 (Black) students 
was found'^to be classified as majority to minority transferees, as 
compared with the 137 (133 Black, 1 Anglo, and 3 Mexican-Americans) 



who were reported to the Court. W. W. Samuel High School reported a total 
transfer of 96 students — 2 Anglo and 94 Black. On-site examination of 
transfer students yielded zero (0) Anglo students and 95 B.I ick students 
participating in the llajority to Jlinority Program. 

Middle Schools : An inspection of the Application for Majority to Minority 
Transfer forms revealed no discrep ncy between reported and on-site figures 
at the Edward H. Gary School, the W. E. Greiner School and the J. L. Lotig 
School. T. W. Browne's figures of 58 students — 50 Black and 8 Mexican- 
American — as reported to the Gourt were not the same as those figures gathered 
during a February 2, 1979, on-site visit. A discrepancy existed in that 
61 students (55 Blacks and 6 Mexican-Americans) were found to be partici- 
pating in the program. The reader should be reminded that the figures for 
the December 5, 1978, Gourt Report were obtained from the computer on 
November 14 and the audit visit was in February. The reader is also 
cautioned not to overinterpret discrepancies when dealing with small 
numbers . 

( Elementary Schools : With the exception of Dan D. Rogers and Stonewall 
Jackson Schools, the number and ethnicity of majority to minority transfer 
students in all other sampled elementary schools, which were reported to the 
Gourt on December 15, 1978, were verified as being correct. Rogers School 
was reported as having one (1) Black student transfer. An on-site visit 
revealed that no student was participating in the transfer program. 
Stonewall Jackson was reported to have nine program participants; however, 
an on-site visit of February 2, 1979, found ten student participants — 1 
Black and 9 Mexican-Americans. 



In an effort to verify data as reported In the April 15, 1979, 
report, the Auditor employed the same sampling procedure as was used to 
select schools for purposes of verification in the December 15, 1978, 
report. 

High Schools : Four high schools (Hillcrest, Thomas Jefferson, North 
Dallas, and Bryan Adams) were selected for an on-site visit to verify the 
number of students participating in the transfer program. Figures at two 
schools (Thomas Jefferson and North Dallas) matched those reported to the 
Court. At Hillcrest, a discrepancy existed t .ween reported figures (136 
Blacks and 3 Mexican-Americans) and those derived through the on-site visit 
(133 Blacks and 3 Mexican-Americans). Bryan Adams reported a total of 
128 transferees — 1 Anglo, 125 Blacks, and 2 Mexican-Americans — while the 
on-site visit of May 7, 1979, showed that 142 Black students were partici- 
pating in the program. 

Middl'e Schools : J. L. Long Middle School reported one Black transferee. 
This was verified through an on-site visit on May 7, 1979. Figures in the 
report to the Court for Edward H. Cary totaled 1 Black majority to minority 
transferee. The on-site visit, dated April 30, 1979, found 2 Black students 
enrolled as transferees. T. W. Browne reported 57 students (49 Black and 
8 Mexican-Americans)- participating in the program. On-site examination of 
transfer re<:ords indicated that 49 Black students and 7 Mexican-Americans, 
for a total of 56^ were transferees. 

♦ Elemendary Schools : Four elementary schools were selected for on-site 
visits (John F. Pe^eler, Julius Dorsey, Daniel Webster, and Stephen C. Foster). 

Only one campus — John F. Peeler — had on-site figures that differed 'from 

1 > 

those reported to t^e Court. Peeler reported a total of 20 students (7 Anglo, 
11 Black, anq 2 Mexican-American) as majority to minority transfer students. 



The on-site visit of Nay 1, 1979, found 10 students participating in 

the program — all 10 students being Black. 

Most of the variances between reported enrollment figures and on-site 

obsfervations of enrollment data were found to be within the 5% allowed by 

the Court. However, in two instances the differences did exceed the 

allowable 5%. The discrepancies found at Bryan Adams were larger in the 

April report than in the December report, and the variance between the 

reported and on-site figures at John F. Peeler in the April report 

approximated 50%. 

(b) The transportation facilities available and the convenience 
of transportation. 

An interview was held with Mr. Travis Johnson, the Dallas Independent 

School District's Director of Transportation, on February 2, 1979, for 

the purpose of data verification. Mr- Johnson verified the fact that 

transportation passes for the Dallas Transit System are provided where fewer 

than twenty (20) pupils are in need of transportation from one sending 

school to one receiving school. Furthermore, early and late buses are 

provided for majority to minority transfer students at the request of the 

Building Administrator. This service, which is conducted by the DISD, 

is provided to students outside the regular school hours to facilitate 

student participation in extra-curricular activities- According to 

Mr. Johnson, twenty-eight (28) buses were used to transport students who 

were participating in the majority to minority program, rather than the 

27 'reported to the Court. 

On-site visits were made to verify a sample of bus routes at two 

separate compounds. Visits at the Cobb Stadium and the Earl Hay 

Compounds, both conducted on February 12, 1979, verified prescribed bus 



routes and transportation facilities for the majority to minority 
transit;*. ^ "3. 

(c) Efforts made by DISD to increase participation in 
the program. 

Verification of efforts made by the Dallas Independent School District 
to publicize, increase, and encourage student participation in the majority 
to minority program, as set forth in the 'Court-ordered transfer program, 
was conducted by members of the audit team. Copies of advertisements, 
school board publications, news articles by both the Dallas Times Herald 
and the Dallas Morning News, display posters, articles in school news- 
papers, and two brochures ("Building Tomorrow Today" and "Everything You 
Need to Know About Transfers") were provided by Mr: B. Rodney Davis, 
Director, School^ction Center. 

On-site visits. to a sample of schools involved in the majority to 
minority transfer program and subsequent interviews with campus adminis- 
trators verified the fact that adequate time was provided for students to 
enroll in the' transfer program and that printed information, such as 
posters, brochures, and parent newsletters, were liberally posted through- 
out the schools. Evidence collected by the Auditors, therefore, clearly 
indicated that the District was making substantial efforts to promote the 
majority to minority transfer program. 



change in geographic boundary directly affected four Anglo students in 
that the curriculum at Mills did not provide a bilingual program for 
student participation. Peeler, a predominantly Mexican-American school, 
offering bilingual instr iction, and the original attendance center for 
these four students, could provide the curricula desired by the students. 
As a result, the four Anglo students were allowed to enroll at Peeler 
tiementary School as curriculum transfers in order to benefit from the 
bilingual instructional program. 

Regarding the error in student ethnicity reporting. Dr. Stanley 
acknowledged an apparent incorrect coding of ethnicity had occurred by 
one of the data pirocessing attendance personnel on the student's enroll- 
ment form. Dr. Stanley requested that this coding error be corrected 
and a copy of the corrected enrollment form be given to him for veri- 
fication and record-keeping purposes. 

The number of Mexican-American students participating in the Minorit 
to :iajority Transfer Program is very small and the record-keeping on 
these students is subject to numerous risks, but the DISD does keep the 
opportunity open as the Court directed. 



5. The atatua of the followLuj' profiraniH: 

5- (a) THE E^RLY CHILDHOOD KDUCATTQN PROGRAM (K-3) 

Both the Oecembpi 15, 1978 and the April 15, 1979 reports of the 
DlSD to the Pjiirt on this topic state only: 

"The Early Childhood Education Program (K-3), described In the 
District Court's April 7, 1976 Final Order, is in operation In 
all K-3 centers," 

This year, as In previous years, the External Auditor is unable to 
file an In-depth audit report on the status of the Early Childhood Education 
Program because the district reports contain nothing to audit • 

During on-site visits to a 13-school sample of K-3 centers In the 
spring of 1979, the Auditor's team found a wide range of differences 
among schools with respect to actual compliance with the seven spe- 
cifics of Section III in the Court Order. During each visit, records 
were examined for purposes of verifying pupil enrollment and teacher 
assignment, the curriculum content of those programs described as 
special, and the degree of parent and community involvement. 

Table 1 presents information about six K-3 schools drawn from the 
sample of 13 schools visited to illustrate maximum and minimum parent 
involvement. The pupil population of each school Is delineated in 
terms of whether the school Is predominantly Anglo or predominantly 
minority. Parent participation Information was gathered In three, 
separate areas: Partners In Reading, PXA, and Parent Volunteers — and 
was charted according to the number of parents involved In each' of the 
three activities and the percentage of the total student population 
the involvements represent. 

Both Allen (predominantly Mexican-American) and Withers (predom- 
inantly Anglo) schools showed 100% participation by parents in 

it 

Partners In Reading conferences. Moseley, predominantly Anglo, also 
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TAllLl! ]. 

l'AR15NT INVOlVliMENT TN Till! K-3 I'UOGKAMS OF fU,X HI!l,liC'l'HI) RCIIOOI.S 



Populntlon 



Black M-A 



2A 



98 



4,4 
0.8 
87.4 



29 3.8;!: 



3M 93.7 



] 1 



/ :i9.7 



23< 98.3 



Partn ani Lii Hoa(l:Lii |^ 1'Ta ' 

" No. " ~ 



Voluntoera 



%_ 11 I II % 



677 m.&i 



13 3.9 



4 1 



193 65.9 



2 0. 



I of X oi: X of 

Total '^'^'^'^'"''^"8 Stiitlcnt Number Stiitlent Number Student 

C onferoncea Population Involved Population Involved Population 



75/i 



335 



347 



293 



241 



75/. 



lOOZ 



159 



47.5 



238 * 



68.6 



No figures 
Reported 



No figures 
Reported 



180 



24 Z 



23 



6.9 



18 



5.2 



approx. 
95 



100 



87 



24 



125 



30 



7.2 



42.7 



12.4 



10 7.4 



7 5.2 



135 



135 



100 



160** 100+ 



30 



22.2 



rs include Pi.rent Advisory, Volunteers, Tutors, and RIF Volunteers 

r exceeds ttudent population because each parent apparently was counted separately 
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oxbLblliul n , fairly UlyM dtiHriiu ol pariMUal I nvo 1 vuiiumiI: (fiH.fi^) (u 
raadLuK foulftu'uucuM, whllu CarviM', [ rudomdiaal: l,y Hlai'-lc, mIiowiuI pariaiL 
panic Lpat Lou of ^»7.'i%. No flHuit^M wurt! available lor uLtluu' Travla or 
Tyler achoohi. Tbruu acboolfi— TravLn , Tylur, inu\ W L l:hurM— uxb lb Ltad 
total or almoat total parent part Lc Lpat ion In PTA. 'IMici otbar thrua 
achoola, bowcver, bad poor to vary poor paront part LclpntLon in PTA. 
The percentage of parents serving as volunteers in these six schools 
was below 13% in all but two schools: Travis with A2.7% and Withers with 
20.7%. 

In the area of curriculum and instruction, all K-3 sample schools 
were implementing the DISD baseline curriculum. Also verified was the 
extent and type of individualized instruction. All thirteen schools 
visited have individualized instruction to some extent. Programs in- 
elude ability grouping within classrooms, team teaching, individual 
tutoring, and moving students to lower or higher grade levels in 
specific 3ubject areas. Allen also has a Talented and Gifted program 
for K-3 students . 

' Prot'otypic enrichment programs appear to be primarily limited to 
educational tours or field trips. Three schools — DeGolyer, Marshall and 
Withers — also reported utilization of the ecological center, while two 
schools, Marshall and Tyler, reported using oral language laboratory 
facilities. 

The Multicultural Social Studies Program was found to be op'erating 
in all K-3 schools sampled. The program is correlated with the basal 
social studies program and utilizes special kits developed by DISD, The 
one exception to this was found at DeGolyer, where the program consists 

of inviting guest speakersj representing various ethnicities to present 

i 

programs, 
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^ Willi ruMpocl: to i:|ui H^mp Ui K- ') nr.liogln for llJ/a/O In I hii iiuiMur 
of partiuM'tihlpH wliu itoiiuium ll.y f',ri)tipM Mnrvhif- yoim^', i'hl lilrtMi, I lu^ 
external iuul ll. loam vorll Ud thai low oT lUo uo\uu)\i\ worn parllclpal Iiik 
In ouo or moro parLaurHli I pn , wlillc! tlirtu- (Carvor, Marnhall, Mi)aiilcy) 
weru not. 

Approximatuly oau-half oL- tlia K-:) MampLt^ mcIiooLh have reaclu'd or 
exceeded tlio 1:10 adult-pupil rat It) ^joaL spt^clNcd an deHlrahlt! lii 
the original Court Order. An additional four schoolij are very close to 
the goal. Schools still needing to improve their adult-pupil ratio 
in compliance with the Court Order include Brown (1 : 16 . 6) , Carver , 
(1:22), Hassell (1:18. /f) and Marshall (1:1^.9). 

The Auditor's filling-in of K-3 program information from a sample 
groqp of schools visited is not intended to fill gaps in the DXSD' report 
, to the Court, but rather to illustrate what reporting on the "status" of 
a program ^mounts to. There is a plethora of information on the status 
of the K-3 program available in the schools, but it is the function of 
the district to report it and the function of the External Auditor to 
verify that report. On this program (Early Childhood Education, as 
discussed in Part III of the Court's 1976 order), the DISD reports olf 
December, i978, and April, 1979, are almost wholly lacking. 



(I») VANiaiAUl) MClinOLS ' 

Thn VniiHUMi'tl prDKiain I't^iil. | luirM \ i\ hn I mp I nirnnit ud at. (ho !(» I lowing 
ticlioobi; Murk TwiiLii, K. U. IN)lk, Aim^l la Karharl , SUIiu^y (wuilor, au*! 
Mayiwird .l/u:kuon, 

Throiij^li ()u-uLl;ti via 1.1 a ami poraoual lutiU'vUjwa with ihu lailUILaH 
udmlnlatr/itor , aulLicltnl facuiUy mombnra, aiul af udontH 'in each of tuL I'lvu 
Vanguard schooLs, the Auditor altomptLul to uauesa thu "btatua" of I ho 
educational prcu',rain aa it exLatod nt each educational center. 
Mark Twain B'undamental School 

Mark Twain school has a teacher-student ratio of 1:19 with an 
enrollment of 334 students in grades ^-6. Of this number, 85 (25,4%) are 
Anglo, 235 (70.4%) are Blacks, 9 (2.7%) are Mexican-American, and 5 (1,5%) 
are classified as Oriental. 

As expected in the fundamentalist approach to education, the basic 
curriculum of the "3 R's" is strongly emphasized. Extracurricular activiti(|»s 
include French and Spanish Clubs, an Art Club, a Computer Program, and 
athletics. Tutoring and other instructional distance are provided at 
the Guided Studies Center. Individual instruction is offered by vay of 
ability grouping wit h peer and adult tutoring. A total of 18 senior 
citizens and 10 parents .-comprise most of the adult tutoring force. 

Overtill, the educational facilities at Mark Twain received a high 
evaluation status. Both internal and external features were deemed to be 
.excellent. 

Regarding discipline, there* were 19 instances of corporal punishment 
as of February 13, 1979. Of those 19 students, 6 were Anglo and 13. were 
Blacks. Suspensions of 1-3 days were given to 9 students (2 Anglo and 
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7 hlack), llowtivo.r, tliu muVirlly ol lUa illurlplluu prnhlumn ain IuuhIUmI 

A tiDlal lit \\2 parculM aitt :uil lvi«|y |i^»rt U: I pal I In llu^ raniunu In 
Kuailliii-i pi'ogfam, Imt llio nxavl uuinlu^r^tjl parunta whn wuru inoiul)i?rn 
ot l\\0 PTA waa not pi uvlikul Uy i hu pr incipal . Whuii aaluul why l lHarna 
wuru avallahU, t.|io prliu:l|al iiuu:uly atatecl t.liat U v^/aa too diri liMilt to do 
a bru/ikdown by ethuLcLLy of t ho 1>TA. Tliorol'oro, uo Vl^aroa aro provUUul. 
M(iyjliL^^ Jjl^ii'^^^ .J :f 'll^ I o n ( I c; K} 

Maynard Jacksbn haa a teacher-atudeut ratio of l:2A; 7 Angl.oa (.l,2%), 
665Jilacka (98.3%), and 6 Mexican-Americana (0.5%). The acliool'a facilitiea, 
rboth internal and external, vKire found to be clean and at^tractlve. Thla 
IGE school provides contlnuoua and sequential Individualized instruction 
with peer tutoring taking f^acc both before and after school. Twenty-one 
(21) students (2 Anglo, 19 Black) are involved in a Talented and Gifted 
program which meets three hours a day, five d'ays a week. 

Approximately 300 students participated in the extra-curricular 
program. Program offerings include c-irts and crafts, typing, creative 
dance, drama, choir, athletics, and a computer club. 
K. B. Polk Center for Advanced Studies 

K. B. Poik (tenter for Advanced Studies has an enrollment of 119 students, 
grades 4-6. Of the 119 SLudents, 83 are Anglo (70%), 30 are Black (25%), and 

'5 are Mexican-American . (A%) . In addition, all 119 are involved in the 

f ... -«i> 

Talented and Gifted (TAG) program. Altvhough much of the instruction takes 
place in self-contained classrooms, students also participate in the 
Junior Great Books program and take advantage of mini-courses which are 
offered each Fabulous Friday, on various topics such as painting, 

■ti ■ 



medicine, plumbing and the like, and are taught by qualified members of 
the community. 

Disciplinary problems are minimal, and individual student counseling 
sessions (12) were used to discipline academic misbehavior and transpor- 
tation misconduct. No suspensions nor use of corporal punishment were 
reported. The 120 member PTA was reported as being very active, and many 
parents were Involved in Parent Advisory (120) and worked as volunteers 
(29). Both Henry S. Miller and Sanger Harris sponsor activities and donate 
money for r the purchase of books for the Reading is Fundamental (RIF) program. 

The premises and buildings were found to be clean and well-kept, 
'Facilities were rated as good ^ while recreational facilities and fire 
extinguishers were rated as adequate. 
Sidney Lanier Center for the Expressive Arts 

The Sidney Lanier Vanguard has a teacher-student ratio of 1:28 with 
a total student population 'of 4^2. The enrollment represents 92 Anglos" 
(19.5^), 79 Blacks (16.7%), 291 Mexican-Americans 1(61.7%), and 10 "Other" 
(2.1%). 

Externally, the school was considered to be in good^ to excellent 
condition; however, lighting, recreational areas and equip-ment, and parking 
areas rated inadequate. Internal],/, the building was/ generally rated good 
to excellent. 

The curriculum features baseline subjects — language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, and science — as a basis for the program. Music, art, and 
drama play prominent roles. Drama clusters exist for the express purposes of 
training students to be actors, stage set designers, make up technicians, 
and the like. After-school activities are primarily in athletics. 
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Discipline problems are limited with most misbehavior being taken, 
care of through counseling sessions. As of February i, 1979, a total of 
21 students (4 Anglt), 6 Bl;^.nk, and 11 Mexican-Ameri<:an) received suspensions 
lasting from one to three days* . ' ^ 

Parental involvement at Sidney Lanier is minimal. A total of 20 parents 
were involved in Parent Advisory, 15 served as volunteers, and 3 as' tutors. • 
No figures were available for PTA. 
Amelia Earhart Montessori School 

The Amelia Earhart Montessori Vanguard has a total student population 
of 201, with a teacher-student ratio of approximately 1:20. There are 60 
Anglos (29.8%), 95 Blacks (47.3%), 43 Mexican-Ajaericans (21.4%), and 3 (1.5%) 
students classified as "Other". Overall , the f^xternal and internal features 
of the school were generally considered good to excellent. 

The Montessori program was originally planned following the DISD baseline 
curriculum and further developed from there. The Earhart system is closely related 
to the Management System of DISD and, under the Montessori concept, each child has 
an individually designed curriculum to fit his/her j^pecific needs. 

Discipline appears to represent n5 real problem with only eight cases 
reported. Parents ^re required to come to school for conferences three to 
four times a year according to the principal, A. M. Erickson. 

PTA participation, is rather high with 102 members. Fourteen parents 
participate in Parent Advisory with 201 involved in RTF. Zales Corporation, 
under the Adopt-A-School program, provides adult volunteers and musical 
instruments for student use. 
Reading Levels at all Vanguard Schools 

The reading levels for all Vanguard schools appear on Table 2. With 
the exception of Maynard Jackson, all Vanguards reported student reading 
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levels by frequency count and ethnicity, Jackson was the only school 
that reported student reading data by percent by grade level. Therefore 
conclusions drawn from the Jackson data must be tenuous at best* 

With the exceptioii of students in the K, B. Polk TAG program, the 
majority of Vanguard students are reading below grade level. I 
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Table 2 

READING LEVELS AT ALL VANGUARD SCHOOLS IN GRADES 4, 5, 6 



Sc^hool 


Ethnicity 


Reading 
Above 


Grade 
On 


Level * 
Below 


Total Student Enrollment 


Mark 


■"' '•■ A. 


24 


32 


32 




Twain 


B ' 


13 


54 


161 


334 




,M-A 


0 


11 


7 


(All students accounted 




Other 


0 


0 


0 


for in breakdown) 



/ Total = 334 

] 



K. B. Polk 


A 


\ 70 


14 


1 






TAG 


B 


,'• 7 


16 


7 




119 


Program 


M-A 


2 


2 


0 


(All 


students accounted 




Other 


0 


0 


0 


for 


in breakdown) 



Total = 119 



Sidney 


A 


10 


58 


27 




Lanier 


B 


1 


17 


56 


472 




M-A 


5 


35 


221 


(41 students unaccounted 




Other 


0 


0 


2 


for in breakdown) 








Total = 431 






Amelia 


A 


- 11 


39= 


10 




Earhart 


B 


9 


40 


45 


201 




M-A 


2 


21 


20 


(4 students unaccounted 




Other 


0 


0 


1 


for in breakdown) 








Total = 197 










Total Percents by Grade Level 




School 


Grade Level 


Above 


. On 


Below 


Total Student Enrollment 


Haynard 


4 


1 . 6% 


26.3% 


72.1% 


676 


Jackson 


5 


.4.6 


29.2 


66.2 


(Neither numbers of studei 




6 


8.3 


34.1 


57.6 


nor their ethnicity were 



reported to the Auditor. 
Only percentages by grade 
level were available.) 



* Reading scores were obtained from a number of different tepts and 
represented the most current infotmation available in each school. 
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ACADEMIES 

V The Dallas Independt.nt School District offers five distinct programs 
-for seventh and eighth graders through its Academy programs. 
Pearl C. Anderson Career Exploration Academy 

Students attending the Pearl C, Anderson Academy have a teacher-student 
ratio of approximately 1:13. Out of a total enrollment of 339 students, 
there are 126 Anglos (37.0%), 188 Blacks (55.0%), 24 Mexican-Americans 
(7,0%), and one student classified as "Other". 

The curriculum is designed to develop career awareness through investi- 
gation and exploration of fifteen major areas of the world of work as desig- 
nated by the U. S. Office of Education. Field trips are extensive, and the 
use of computer assisted instruction, paraprof essional tutoring, the math 
resource room, and contract teaching provide excellent reinforcement ex- 
periences. Extra-curricular activities include band, orchestra, choir, and 

f 

a wide variety of club experiences (bridge, chess, etc.) on a weekly basis 
for each student. 

Discipline problems are primarily handled through counseling techniques 
and parent conferences, 195 and 37 respectively. As of February 1,' 1979,. 
five students received a one to three day suspension. No corporal punishment- 
was reported. 

There is a total of 82 PTA members — 40 Anglo, 40 Black, and 2 Mexican-- 
American — who actively participate in school functions. Eighteen parents 
participate in Parent Advisory and 77 adults serve as volunteers and assist 
school personnel on an as-needed basis. Coca-Cola Company supplies some 
instructional materials and Schepps Dairy provides transportation for some 
school groups. 

( 



Sequoyah Academy for Environmental Science 

At Sequoyah Academy there are 13 teachers and 174 students. The student 
population is composed of 70 Anglos (41%), 83 Blacks (48%), and 18 Mexican- 
Americans (10%;) , and 2 Other (1,0%)_. 

Approximately 93 disciplinary actions (80 handled through counseling and ^ 
11 through parent conferences) were conducted by February 14, 1979. Reading 
scores for 169 students, out of a total enrollment of 173, were obtained through 
an on-site visit. Of the 169 students. 112 were reading below grade level. 
Sixty-seven of the below-grade readers were Blacks, twenty-nine were Anglo, and 
sixteen were Mexican-American. * 

Although the school building is old, the audit team rated both external 
and internal fea^.v.res as being generally good. Parking areas ajid recreational 
equipment were considered excellent. PTA membership is somewhat low with 18 
participants. Eighteen parents are in the Parent Advisory and approximately 
40 adults serve as volunteers and assist teachers and administrators on an 
as-needed basis. The majority of these participants are of Anglo ethnicity. 
More Black and Mexican-American participants should be sought. No adopting 
agency for Sequoyah exists at this time. 
^Oliver Wendell Holmes Classical Academy 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has a teacher-student ratio of approximately 1:16 
with 15 faculty and 239 students enrolled in the Academy program. Sixty- 
seven (28%) of the students are Angio, while 157 (65.7%) are Black. There 
are eleven (4.6%) Mexican-American and 4 (1.7%) students classified as "Ot^ier--" 
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The curriculum emphasizes academic excellence in language arts, 
mathematics anc science for students with a greater -than-average interest . 
in academics. Teachers interrelate all guides and classes to broaden 
students' understanding of their language and. heritage. A strong student 
leadeFsM]p training"]pf^^^^ In existence. A melhber of the'audit team 

verified that 92 students were reading above grade level (45 Anglos, 41 
Blacks, and 6 Mexican-Americans), while 90 v/ere reading below grade level 
(20 Anglos, 69 Blacks, and 1 Mexican-American). The remaining 57 students 
were reading on grade level. 

The majority of disciplinary actions were handled through counseling 
techniques (42) while parent conferences (17) were also used to arrest 
atypical behavior* Five cases of 'corporal punishment were reported as of 
January 29, 1979. 

Internal and external facilities were rated good to excellent. PTA 
representation totals 96 and J. C. Penney continues to function as the 
school's adopting agency. 

William Hawley Atwell Fundamental Academy 

William Hawley Atwell has an enrollment of 696 students and 33 teachers 
with a teacher-student ratio of approximately 1:21. The ethnic composition 
of the student body includes 223 Anglos ''32%), 379 Blacks (54%), 89 
Mexican-Americans (13%), and 5 (1.0%) yfdents classified t^s "Other". 

The curriculum stresses the 3 R's under a very traditional approach. 
Baseline language arts is currently being developed by DISD for Academies. 
Individualized instruction, both on an individual and a small group basis, 
is available before school begins and during school hours through teachers 
and teacher aides. Extra-curricular activities in athletics and music 
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(band, orchestra, and choir also exist. A total of 36 students participate 
in the Life Leadership Training Program. 

Discipline constitute somewhat of a problem in that 58 cases of 
corparal punrishment- involving^-lG-Angi<)ST ^0 Blacks, and 8 Mexican-Americans 
were reported. Seven students (2 Anglo, 4 Black, and 1 Mexican-American) 
received suspensions. A total of 19 students were counseled regarding 
misconduct . 

The external and internal features of the building were rated excellent. 
Community participation in PTA is good with 300 members — 105 Anglos, 180 
Blacks, and 15 Mexican-Americans. 
Alex W. Spence Academy 

Alex W. Spence Academy provides programs for deaf and special education 
students (94), regular middle school students (521) and TAG students (122). 
The teacher-student' ratio for talented and gifted students is approximately 
1:20. TAG students include 78 Anglos (63.9%), 26 Blacks (21.3%), 16 Mexican- 
Americans (13.1%) and 2 students classified as "Other". 

The curriculum is set up so that TAG programs are conducted during the 
morning. TAG students attend regular school classes in the afternoon. Regular 
students follow the seventh and eighth grade baseline curriculum all day. All 
students participate for one quarter in Occupational Investigatjion, a career 
educatlron course. District enrichment programs appear to be well utilized. 
Provision is made for after school programs in athletics, industrial arts, 
homemaking , drama , and band . 

Discipline problems are non-existent among TAG students » Instances of 
behavior requiring disciplinary measures among the regular stud^ents totaled 
8 between the opening of school in the fall of 1978 and February 19, 1979. 
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There were 7 suspensions of one to three days (1 Anglo and 6 Mexican- 
Americans). One Mexican-American received a third party hearing. 

External features of the building were rated as good to excellent. 
The one exception is that the school badly needs parking areas to be 
enlarged. 

PTA figures were reported to the Auditor in percentages and not by 
frequency count. Interpretation of percentage figures without frequency 
counts is virtually meaningless, ^* 

The foregoing descriptions of "status" ot ;:he Vanguard and Academy 
programs serve the double purpose of reporting what the audit team observed 
in these schools and illustrating how the externa! audit team interprets 
the term "status report". 
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5- (c) 9-12 MAGNET PROGRAMS ! 

The four magnet schools created by the DISD during the school year 
1976-77 under Section V of the Court Order were the Business and Management 
Center, the High School for the Health Professions, the Transportation 
Institute, and the Creative Arts Magnet High School. To these^ornlgTnal 
four were added two more magnet schools in ..the school year 1977-78: the 
Human Services Center and the Magnet Center for Public Services. Another 
addition was made in January 1979, when the Multiple Careers Magnet 
Center opened. 

The DISD report to the Court of April 15, 1979 includes. a detailed 
list of activities undertaken by the district to encourage young people to 
enroll in these special high schools; however, the district once^ again 
failed to append to its report copies of the well-developed and attractive 
promotional materials created to achieve this end. 

On-site visits by audit team indicated that the district does indeed 
continue to refine and improve the, Magnet Programs. Special em^^tiasis 
in this year's program was focused on: (1) recruitment of students^ 
(2) curriculum revision and development, (3) student placement in paid 
intern programs, and (4) the bringing together of students, employees, 
and parents in interviews. 

i In the course of the on-site visits, approximately 30 students in the 
magnet schools were interviewed, and subsequently interviews were made with 
their parents and employers or supervisors. All students interviewed 
were positive in their appreciation of the magnet school concept and 
reported favorably on the training offere3. Studentis were especially 
appreciative of the instructional staff and learning environment in their 
respective schools. Individualized instruction and the genuine concern 




for students by the instructional staff and administrators were the magnet 
school jcharacterist/cs mentioned favorably by most students. 

Examination /of the enrollment figures for the magnet high schools* 
showed that the s^f-selection of students for these schools still has not 

^proiluced^the racial balance in-enrollments that was anticipated- in the 

Court Order. 

There remains a pressing need to strengthen the reading skJJrl's^of 
many students in the magnet schools. Remedial readirvs^Specialists v/ere 
observed at work in all magnet schools, biU-'^ppIr en tly the need is greater 
than was anticipated, for many students are being released into the job 
rket with less than a mastery of basic reading skills. 

/The magnet schools should not be unduly criticized for the low reading 
level qf students. The principalvfunction of these special schools is 
'not purely academic and, while they do provide a fairly generous amount of 
remedial instruction, they should not be faulted for academic shortcomings 
that students bring with them from other schopls. Where to focus the " 

remedial instruction that less skillful students need is a problem to be 

\ 

worked out by the district leadership; the magnet schools can and undoubt- 
edly will carry a reasonable share of the load of remediation, but to 
Require them to carry the whole load in a crash program of "catch-up" 
teaching of reading would threaten the central purpose for which they were 
organized. 

It is the opinion of the auditing team that the magnet schools are 
succeeding in deve]^oping the kinds of programs mandated in the Court 
Order of April 7, 1976: providing programs of instruction that do indeed 
prepare most students for further technical and paraprof essional training 
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In post-high school institutions. ' Some students entcc jobs directly upon 

graduation from magnet schools, but most go on for further .training. Again 

and again, students have told - udir team interviewers that the. JMa^^net/ 

Programs have kept them in chool^. 

The community of Dallas has provided much support for the magnet high 

schools; such support and involvement should be continued. Any developing 

concept like that of the magnet high schools needs time and some tolerance 

of errors to ''work its bugs out'*. Dallas needs these schools and already 

has reason to be proud of them. 

(Auditor's noLc to the Court: In the Audit Report for 1977-78, it 
wa3 not^d in several places — with emphasis — that DISD in its reports was 
doing itself a serious disservice by so frequently offering the Court 
raw data without interpretation. In all cases, such a procedure is an 
unintended discourtesy to the Court, for it forces the Court to look 
.up ^ references in order to be able to draw an interpretation for 

Itse.. In some cases such a procedure allows the reader to move 

right past a conclusion most favorable t9 DISD, without taking notice. 
It is to be regretted that the district in this way again has passed 
up opportunities to give emphasis to its very real accomplishments . ) 

5. (c.l) Efforts of the DISD to encourage student enrollment in Magnet 
Programs. 

On-site visits-to all of the magnet high school programs by members 
of theaudit team indicated that the efforts of the district to promote 
enrollment in tl^ Magnet Programs were indeed as listed in the DISD reports 
of December 15, 1978 and April 15, 1979 (on page 15 in both reports). Not 
all of the magnet staffs engaged in every one of the activities listed, but 
all of the listed efforts had been txied by some of the magnet units and all 
of the units had taken part with enthusiasm in at least several of the 
promotional efforts . \ • 
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5. (c.2) Course offerings in each of the Ilagnet Programs in operation. 

On-site visits to all the magnet high school centers and interviews 
with the administrators of those centers confirmed the accuracy of the 
DISD reports of December 15, 1978. and Apr1fc^l5, 1979 in describing the 
course offerings of the seven magnet centers. 



5. (c.3) The progress of increasing the number of magnet schools and 
their location in terms of the time table set forth in this 
order. 

As noted in the December, 1978>andf April , 1979 DISD reports to the 
Court, a seventh magnet school— *the Multiple Careers Center at William B. 
Carroll High School — was opened to 120 p&rt time students in January of 
1979*/ This facility offers training in genera]^ construction, laundry and 
dry cleaning, home and community services, furniture repair and upholstery, 
and building and grojunds maintenance. \ 

Visits to DISD administrative offices confirmed that development of \ 
specifications for the Science and Technology Magnet in East Oak Cliff 
'has progressed to the point of acceptance by the Board of Education. The 
scheduled opening of the school for the school year 1980-81 appears to 
be assur.ed. , . 

^ Pteparations for construction of the Lincoln Magnet High School for 
Humanities appear to^ be on schedule; a construction contract of more than 
four million dollars has been approved by the Board of Education. • 

In total, implementation of the Court's Order with regard to development 
of magnet schools, and their strategic location at points of ...greatest |ieed 
in the community, appjears to be on schedule and headed for continued life. 



5.' (d) THE BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

The December, 1978 and April, 1979 reports to the Court reported I 
different numbers of existing Bilingual Programs at K-6 . educational 
centers. The December 15, 1978 report lists a total of thirty-two 
(32) schools with existing programs while the April 15, 1979 report 
identifies thirty-nine (39) schools that serve pupils of limited English- 
speaking ability (LESA) . These additional seven education centers were: 
H. Budd, W. W. Bushmart, C. F. Carr , Casa View, Lisbon, J. J. McMillan, 
and K. -P. Polk. Students who are eligible for program participation are 
those students who have been identified as lacking oral proficiency in 
English or as having difficulty with the English language in regular class- 
room instructional activities. The -Dallas Independent School District 
uses the Primary Acquisition of Language (PAL) Test as a screening device 
for 'program eligibility. 

Financial support for the impleinent^tion of the Bilingual Program comes 
primarily from t/wo main sources: (1) The Texas Education Agency, whicti 




for instruction in grades K-5 under the Texas Bilingual 

)^.m0tfiesNreceived under Title I, Title IV, and Title 
VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) . The Dallas 
Independent School District als^o^ubsidizes the Bilingual Program through 
local budgetary a^llocations . State regulations provide^for Mexican- 
Americans who^ have been \identif ied as LESA students ;'^fiowever , some Anglo 
an.d Black students may also participate in program activities on a 
voluntary basis. ' ^ 

The December 15, 1978 report and the April 15, 1979 report to the Court 
listed the names of schools, by grade levels, in which the Bilingual 



Program was implemented. However, Information! relative to course content, 

instructional techniques, teaching strategies . Und the use of instructional 

1 

aids such as audio-visual materials was not provided as part of the report 
to the^ Court. In an effort to fulfill the audit function, on-site visits 
were conducted at thirteen (13) randomly selected schools in which the 
district's Bilingual- Program was in operation. No attempt was made to 
determine the comprehensiveness of the program nor was there an attempt 
to assess the degree to which the program was implemented. Since no de- 
scriptive data accompanied either of the reports to the Court, no information 
existed to be verified. On-site interviews were conducted to acquire 
information about program operations with building-level administrators, 
resource teachers, and , classroom teachers in each of the thirteen educational 
centers visited. The bilingual observation form used in the audit process 
is included as Appendix B. 

0 

Table 3 , n 

BILINGUAL SCHOOLS VISITED BY AUDIT TEAM 



School 


Subdistrict 


Grades 


L. L. Hqtchkiss 


Northeast 


4-6 


Obadiah ^night 


Northwest 


K-6 


David G. -Burnet 


Northwest • 


k-6 


Maple Lawn 


Northwest 


K-6 


Gabe P. Allen 


Northwest 


K-3 


Ben Milam 


Northwest 


K-6 


Stephen Foster 


Northwest 


K-6 


John Regan 


Southwest 


K-6 


Leila P. Cowart 


Southwest 


K-3 


Winnetka 


Southwest 


K-3 


Julius Dorsey 


Southeast 


K-6 


R. C. Buckner 


Southeast 


K-3 


James Bowie 


South Oak Cliff 


K-6 



The reader is cautioned that on an on-site visit to each of the thirteen 
schools listed in Table 3 was made on a pne-time basis ^.Theref ore, observations 
could be at variance from those which might have blen based on a sampling 
of repeated visits. In each of the educational centers visited, efforts 
were being made to implement the Bilingual Program in accordance with the 
district's baseline curriculum. The Multicultural Social Studies Program 
was also being implemented in each of the thirteen visited schools. There 
was also evidence of the use of both small and large group instructional 
techniques. Each one of the schools used a Spanish-English bulletin board 
designed to provide visual learning assistance to both the transitiona^L 
and moriblingual students, and a wide variety of audio-visual equipment 
was used to facilitate the instructional process. Parent and/or tutorial 
assistance was found to exist in one forn or viiiother in nine (9) of the 
thirteen (13) schools visited., James Bowie reported the greatest number 
of parent and/or tutorial assistants (25) while four schools: John Regan, 
Maple Lawn, L. L. Hotchkiss, and Leila P. Cowart reported only one 
such participant. Fqur schools had reported no parent or tutorial 
assistance to stud,ents; Julius Dorsey, R. C. Buckner, Ben Milam, and 
Winnetka. *Evxdence of teacher-made diagnostic tests and instructional 
materials was f ound\ pLn alX of the educational centers. In no instancex^as 
there reported a shortage of instructional materials. 

All thirteen schools reported that they used Steps to English (grades 
^ 1-3) and Welcome to English (grades 1-5). Bilingual supplementary instruc- 
tional materials , developed by the Dallas Independent School District and 
various commercial publishers were also used to facilitate the Bilingual 
Program. The number of certified bilingual teachers reported at the visited 



Table 4 



Parent 
Tutors 

Knight 5 

Regan 1 

Bij^rnet 4 

Lawn 1 

Dorsey 0 

Allen 6 

Buckner 0 

Milam 0 

Hotchkiss 1 

Cowart 1 

Bowie 25 

Winnetka 0 

Foster 3 



BILINGUAL TEACHING RESOURCES FOUND IN A SAMPLE 
OF THIRTEEN SCHOOLS VISITED 

^ 

Audio-Visual 

^ids Books 



Team 
Teaching 



ESL 



yes 



yes 



yes K-6 

yes 4-6 
yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



Steps to English 
1-3 

Welcome to English 
4-6 



All 



Certified 
Bilingual 
Teachers 

7 (2 in program) 

4 

3 

4 

2 

18 (3 in program) 

4 (2 in program) 

3 (2 in program) 

5 

5 

9 

2 (2 in program) 
4 



educational centers varied in number and ranged from a high of 18 at Gabe 
P- Allen to a low of two (2) at both Julius Dorsey and Winnetka schools. 
Five schools (Obadiah Knight, Gabe P. Allen, R. C. Buckner, Ben Milam, 
and Winnetka) had professional educators, ranging from a high of 3 at Allen 
to a low of 2 at each of the remaining schools, pursuing bilingual certi- 
fication requirements. Some staff members expressed the belief that more 
instructional volunteers (parents and/or tutors) should be acquired so that 
more small group and individualized instruction could take place. Other 
professional personnel expressed a /desire to see more certified bilingual 
teachers who could diagnose and prescribe instructional techniques and 
strategies specifically des^igned to meet individual student needs. 
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5. (e) THE STATUS OF THE MULTICULTURAL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

The status of the Multicultural Social Studies Program and the 
Multiethnic Social Studies Program was reported to the Court as being 
"operational" in both the December 15, 1978 report and in the April 15, 1979 
report. However, no description of program content accompanied either 
report, nor was the reporting format and the disposition of each program, 
as it existed within grade levels K-12, consistent from one report to 
the other. The December 15, 1978 report stated that a Multicultural 
Social Studies Program was "operating" in all K-6 schools and that a 
Multiethnic Social Studies Program was operational in all schools having 
grades 7-12. On the other hand, the April 15, 1979 report stated that 
a Multicultural Social Studies Program was made part of the 7-8 curriculum, 
and that a Multicultural Social Studies course (elective in nature) was 
offered in grades 9-12. In an effort to clarify the reporting disparity, 
the Auditor conducted an interview with Dr. Wayne R. Applebaum, Senior 
Evaluator - Court Ordered Reporting, on May 18, 1979. According to 
Dr. Applebaum, information concerning the status of both the Multicultural 
and Multiethnic Social Studies Program was obtained from Dr. William J. 
Marks, Director of Social Studies for the Dallas Independent School System. 

As the program information was obtained, including the format in which 
it was received by the internal auditor, it was so reported to the Court., 
However, it should be pointed out that, after several on-site visits to 
various K-12 schools, little difference was found to exist between the 
Multiethnic Program existing in grades 7-8 and the elective Multicultural 
course available at 9-12 centers. For the most part, the difference was 
found to b^ purely semantic. 



Since no descriptive information was provided in eitlu^r report, 
verification as to the comprehensiveness or adequacy of the content of 
the program was not possible. Therefore, the Auditor was able to determine 
only that some type of instructional program with multicultural content 
existed in all the K-12 grade levels, A total of ten randomly selected 
educational centers was chosen for on-site visits to verify the existence 
of a multicultural social studies program at K-6 schools. These schools 
were: D. G. Burnet, G, W, Truett , Bayles , H. Budd, R. Q, Mills, M, Weiss, 
L. L, Hotchkiss, M, B, Henderson, J, Bowie, and H. S. Thompson. 

Each one of these K-6 educational centers did, in fact, offer some 
kind of instruction pertaining to multicultural social studies. Program 
activities largely consisted of supplementary reading materials, audio 
visual materials, instructional kits, film strips, cassette ^apes, and 
field trips to local places of interett. Uo evidence, however, was available 
as to the ef f e.ctiveness of the program as it was impleiu'=»nted at eabh of the 
ten sampled schools. 

On-site visits were also coniacted at both ?-8 and 9-12 schools f. . 
verify^ the ^xistence of a multiettinic social studies program uu< ar 
elective multicultural social studies course. Those middle schools which 
were visited included T. W. Brown, E, B. Constock, J. B. :;oori, T. J, Rusk, 
and E, D. Walker, 

At each of the five middle school sites visiteJ, the Aud\ror found 
evidence of supplementary reading materialo used to correlate wIl^ textbook 
coverage of contributions made to f. ? 'onerican culture by different ethnic 
groups. Such supplementary literatur^i included: A Nation of Immigrants , 
History of the American Negr o; Tie An erican Negro ; Mexican-Americans ; and 



others, AdditLonal Instructional materials included puzzle maps, film 
strips, visits to local museums, films, articles in daily newspapers, 
and student debaces on contemporary ethnic issues. 

A r.otal of six high schools, encompassing grades 9-12, were visited 
by members of the audit team. Those high schools visited were: David 
Carter, Thcmas Jefferson, Justin Kimball, Franklin Roosevelt, South Oak 
Cliff, and Sunset. Some variation in course content exists at each of the 
six schools; however, all offer courses relative to Black and Mexican- 
American studies. Some schools offered courses. in African studies, sociolo 
cultural anthropology, and Black and Spanish literature. Courses are "made 
at student request and usually concentrate on areas of student concern. 
Since there are no adopted textbooks, reading materials such as those used 
in the multiethnic social studies program as well as audio-visual materials 
film strips, newspaper articles, lectures from Bishop College professors, 
and trips to the Texas Legislature comprise the nucleus of instructional 
materials. Classroom activities are supplemented by outdoor carnivals at 
which students of different cultures prepaife different ethnic foods and 
..display various arts and crafts indigenous to their cultures. 

Interviews with teachers at the sample of schools visited indicated 
that at all levels' the DISD multicultural (or multiethnic) effort provides 
a wide assortment of supportive and supplementary learning materials that 
bear on the contributions of Dallas* major ethnic groups to the social 
fabric of the community — but that organization of these materials and 
suggested activites into a formal "program" of any kind depended upon the 
energy and imagination of the individual teacher. 



6. The number and percentage of tencherM hy etlmlcLr.y ati9.l[*no.d full- 
time in each education center, including Vanguard Schools, Academies, 
and Magnet Schools. 

The responsibilities of the External Auditor were to: (1) verify the 
ethnicity and campus assignment of building-level administrators, and 
(2) verify the number and percentage of teachers, by ethnicity and campus 
assignment as reported to the Court in the December 15, 1978 report. To 
facilitate the Auditor's twofold task, a 5% sample of both campus-level 
administrators and teachers was selected from computerized printouts 
provided by Mr- William Morgan, Director of Personnel for DISC. A table 
of random numbers was used to facilitate the drawing of the random sample. 
The names drawn were subsequently submitted to Mr. Morgan, wlio provided 
the Auditor with the personnel files of the randomly selected teachers and 
administrators for the purpose of verifying their ethnicity as well as 
^their job and campus assignment. 

Personnel file folders of nineteen (19) campus-level administrators 
out of a total of 382, representing a 5% sample, were examir "'d first. In 
the northwest subdistvict, Hillcrest High School, North Dallas High School, 
Arlington Park Elementary School, and Priscilla L. Tyler Elementary School 
were chosen. Northeast subdistrict schools chosen for verification pur- 
poses included Bryan Adams High School, James Madison High School, W. H. 
Gaston Middle School, J. L. Long Middle School, and Colonial Element^ary^ 
School. Schools in the southeast subdistrict were Annie Webb Blanton 
Elementary School and Rylie Elementary School. Th6 southwest subdistrict 
schools included T. W. Browne Middle School and Lida Hooe Elementary School 
Franklin D. Roosevelt High School, South Oak Cliff High School, Harry Stone 

Middle School, and R. L. Thornton Elementary School comprised the schools 

\ 

in the East Oak Cliff subdistrict which were sampled. \ 



Knch purtionnuL folder uT bu (. Id Lllyi;"-l.t^vu I adinlii t rator wan exam- 

ined for the purpoMc of vefLfyLuf', oLlmlcUy, Job aan L^'.iimeuU: , and the 
educational center to which each adininstrator was assigned. No dis- 
crepancies existed between the inf oriua tion appearing', on the computer print- 
out and the data contained within the administrative personnel files as 
of March 15, 1979. 

Random sampling was also used to select a 5% sample of full-time 
teachers employed in each of the six subdistricts . A total number of 315 
personnel file folders were examined by the Auditor. Sampling procedures 
again were facilitated by a special printout which was requested by the 
Auditor and supplied by Mr» William Morgan. 

In the northwesc subdistrict, out of 1,198 full-time teachers, 60 
personnel files were selected for the purposes of verification. The 
northeast subdistrict required verification of a sample of 63 drawn from 
1,252 teachers. The subdistrict of Seagoville, having 108 teachers, had 
five (5) file folders verified. Out of the 1 , 105 teachers in the Ea^t 
Oak Cliff subdistrict, 55 files were selected for verification. In the 
southwest subdistrict, where there were 1, 179 full-time teachers employed, 
55 were dra\m by random sampling* Forty-four (44) files out of 881 were 
selected to be verified in the southeast subdistrict. Vanguard Schools, 
with a total of 156 teachers, had eight (8) personnel file folders examined 
out of a total of 161 full-time teachers employed among five campuses. 
The Magnet Schools, comprising 285 full-time teachers, had 14 files verified. 

After examining each file, 37 files of the total of 315 teacher 
folders examined were found to have missing or incorrect information when 
compared to the data as presented in computer printout. Twenty one (21) 



foldura did not; havtj cLlu»Lcl.Ly l.doul I I I lul on lUv.lv orl^'Jiinl app I hwU. Inn; 
however, utluiLc Lty wan LclcuiL I f I alVI u tlu'oii^'.h a pliot:oj'r<'ipli, c^opy ol llu»lr 
birth certif LcaLa, oLt:. A total of tli.LrttJou (13) File foldcra provided 
no indication whatsoever aa to the individually ethnicity. One Folder watj 
not updated regarding a change in name due to marriage, one contained in- 
correct information as to which education center the teacher was assigned. 
And another one contained incorrect information due to the fact that two 
teachers had exactly the same name — Information contained in their files 
had been interchanged — and therefore inaccurate records existed in both 
file folders. 

There was, however, a disparity between the total number of teachers 
reported to the Court by the DISD in their December 15, 1978 report and 
the printout which was provided to the Auditor by Mr, William Morgan, 
The number of full-time teachers presented to the Court was taken from a 
computerized printout dated November 14, 1978 and indicated that there 
were 6,387 teachers employed by DISD as of that date. The printout which 
was provided to the Auditor, dated October 26, 1978 contained the names 
of 6,275 full-time teachers. During the period between October 26, 1978 
and November 14, 1978 there was an increase of 110 full-time teachers. 
This increase in the number of full-time teachers falls well within the 
5% variance allowed by the Court. 



7. 'rUu pro^rufJM toward al: I: (riiiaC I act: lou (n alialahiK l hn rocrulr.lnH 

and umployniuuL Hoal » Inc.lud ( ii^. l:lU' uumhtMr and porcuMU a)',i» of ai^w IfachtTM 
and admLnLHl:raLoira by or.lm Ui Ll.y tuiKaKt'd by l\n\ DISD. 

On Marcb 2, 1.079 » the Kxtt^rnal. And L tor coucbictiul lult^rv l awa wU.b Lbo 
following admlnlstratlou: Mr. William Morp,an» Diruotor of Porwoanul; Mr. 
Edward L. Cowtina, Deputy Aayoclatci SupurlnLendent - Pursonnol; and Mr. 
Christopher Carrizales » Personnel Cqordinator for Elementary Schooly. Those 
interviews were conducted for the purpose of verifying affirmative action 
in the areas of recruitment and employment of new teachers and new admin- 
istrators. During the interviev^/ sessions, policies ^nd practices regarding 
the recruitment and assignment of personnel were fully discussed. 

During the March 2, 1979 interview the ^Xuditor verified the comprehen-\ 
siveness of the district's college and university recruiting program by 
examining copies of their geographic recruitment schedules and travel 
reimbursement forms. A total of forty-three (43) institutions of higher 
learning were visited by one or more members of the Dallas Independent School 
District's Department of Personnel. Within the State of Texas, a total of 
twenty (20) colleges and/or universities were visited by DISD recruiters. 
In additivon to recruiting efforts within the state, personnel interviewers 
traveled to Illinois, Iowa, Indiana,^ Michigan, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, and New Mexico to find qualified 
teachers. Approximately 23 colleges and universities were visited within 
this eleven-state area. 

Recruiting efforts were expanded to include the state of Indiana during 
the 1978-79 operational year. This effort indicates an increase of one 
state over the ten states (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Massachusetts, New 
HampshiriB, Louisiana^ Arkansas , Oklahoma, Nebraska, and New Mexico) in 
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which rt'iM'u I tim^Mt: at' 1 1 v 1 1: 1 taj ()('-<!urrtul (hirinf', the lO/7-IO/fi mriru 1 1. Iiu', 
HOiuion. In all, n (oral ol l,'>f)ll ()r()Mi)ni'l: I Vi^ luaiUioru wtM'u Uu urv U^Wiul 
during the .l9/B-'7y aciatkMuLc. yo/ir. 

Spoc.laL tin:ort,M to rucrult minority toachury (Mux l.can-AiiusL' lean) 
h;ul buou thi oii^'Jiout: tho M)/6-l *)/H (^pt^rat lonn i yuarM hy rt.!taiuln|; 

the norvLcus (In the. capacity of rocrn.Lt Ln^', ciasistanty) , ol: [our aoutli 
Texas university profeaaora: Dr. ]in^\ita Lowery oE St. Mary'y UnLversity; 
Dr. David llinojosa of Texas A & T University; Dr. Kenneth Maroney of 
.Corpus Christi University; and Dr. George Gonzales of Pan American 
University. During the 1978-1979 recruiting season their ' 
services were discontinued due to an Increase in recruiting efforts by 
DISD's o\m recruiting personnel in the south Texas area. Additional 
efforts to recruit minority applicants, included the use o^ brief radio 
announcements over approximately seventeen (17) different stations and 
recruiting advertisements which appeared in approximately fifteen (15) 
separate newspapers throughout the stdte of Texafe regarding the dates 
and locations of interview centers for minority applipants. The Dallas 
Independent School District also belongs to the New England' Consortium, 
which circulates information concerning minority teacher and administrator 
openings as well as interview schedules for interested applicants ^through- 



out the entire New England region. ^ 

An updated version of the slide-tape presentation entitled, "We've 
Got What You Want*', accompanied by an .updated brochure stressing the 

multicultural composition of the Dallas Independent School District, was 

\ ■ * 

circulated for viewing throughout Texas. In several south Texas cities 

such as Victoria, Alice, Harlingen, McAllen, Del Rio, Houston, San Antonio and 
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tlui rtuiruUmtinl n\ pronptu* i: I vi^ l t^a('hMrn who himul 1 1, I in imviiu I uni. i n 

attuoti InturvLuw cuuttM-M al Uuwil I'.ol h'Ki^^ uulvcM-Ml.l y l aiui^ufUMi . Thr 

overall coal of racruU l.in', qua L 1.1 Ltul appllcaiUM during ( lu! lO/H-M)/') 

uuauoii a[>[)rt)x Imal tul $ I S , /()(). 

The nuinbor of tiaacluu-u luiwly iMU[).l()yotl hy l:hii Dallati rndopoudt^uL School 

District waa roportecl ay boinjj; 616 lu Lhu Ducemhc^r 13, 1978 ropovL. \\y 

ethnicity, tha report stated that there wore 455 (73.9%) Anglo teacherH, 

87 (14,1%) Black teachers, and 74 (12.0%) Mexican-American teachers, in 

this group. In an effort to verify the data reported to the Court, the 

Auditor requested Mr, William Morgan, Director of Personnel, to provide 

a copy of the computer printout containing the names, ethnicity, and campus 

assignments'of those newly employed teachers who were included in the data 

presented to the 'Court on December 15, 1978. Close examination of the 

computerised printout yielded one discrepancy between data reported to the ^ 

Court and the data contained in the October 26, 1978 printout. While the 

number of new Black teachers employed by the districts was found to 

be 87 in both reports, the number of \up,lo and Mexican-American teachers 

was at variance by one. The report to the Court lists 74 Mexican-Americans 

employed by the District while the number of the computerized printout lists 

73, , Likewise, th^^umber of Anglo teachers listed in the report totaled 

455 while the number of names contained in the printout was 456. The 

apparent reason for this discrepancy in reported figures was that one (1) 
/ 

Oriental teacher was included in the Mexican-American count and deleted 
from the Anglo tea,cher tally, where Orientals ordinarily are reported. 
Therefore,- while the tatal (616) of newly employed teachers did not change, 
the totals by ethnicity did tally and are as follows: Anglos 456 (74.03%); 
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nuMit, pruMnnti'il in {\\r Cijiui' in DiuMMiihi i IW/H rtijuu I , w.im acliU-ViMl 
tilirouKli iui liiLurvlew wllh Mr, William Mor^-an ^>»» March 1^, A inlal 

oi in\\jt\\\ (7) admin I Mi I al.iMfi {? An^*. I o , /» hl<ii'K and I Mr k I ran AnuM ( r,in ) 
waa employed hy Lhi\ i)lMl:rLc.l.. A aocond vcn- 1 [[.i.c.al: l.bn wna niM'.iHiip I I mIuuI 

■| 

through ou-iil l:t.» v La I tal: Ldu.m to vtOrll'y c»tluilr. I.l y and J*)!) aaMl.j^umral: aC 
each adinLuiatratur . 

The number of now Lt^achers dwA adminiytratora , by ethuLcLty, aa 
reported to the Court Ln the April 15, 1979 rc^port waa found to be corretk'. 
Verification of these figures was accomplished through an interview by the 
Auditor with Mr. William Morgan. A second verification of employment 
figures, was accompli^iluiil through the presentation to l:he AudLtor of 
a computerized list, of new teachers (1A4) and new adminlatrators (2), by 
ethn|.city. The computer printout listing new teachers ^as dated February 6, ^ 
1979, and the list of new administrators was generated May 10, 1979. 

According to Mr. Edward L. Cowens , Deputy Associate Superintendent ~ 
Personnel, assignment practices are made in accordance with the Singleton , 
case. However, if needs arise whereby th'e staffing of minority teachers 
becomes necessary for the overall enrichment of the educational program of 
a school, the Dallas Independent School District exercises its discretion 
to assign minority teachers at variance with the percentages established 
by Singleton . • ' ^ 

Mr. Cowens also provided the auditor with a copy of ^'Supplement to 
Professional Personnel Guide" (see ^Appendix ) which was printed August 1, 
1978. ' The *'Guide'*, a comprehensive updating effort undertaken by the 
Personnel Services Department, includes an additional 'teacher-selection 



"screening'* procedure for the 1978-1979 operational year, listed on 
page 5, that did not pertain to applicants in years past: the selection 
and use of the Wesmari Classification Test. The test score on the Wesman, 
test scores on the National Teachers Examinations, along with other data 
(interviews, college transcripts, etc.) will provide, according to the 
"Guide**, the primary basis for teacher selection in the future. The 
ethnic fairness and culture "loadin g'^ j/f this new procedure will not be 
known for several years. 



\ 

\ 
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8. The current status of capital outlay projects and allocations of 
bond issue funds in relation to the priorities and programs * 
established by this Order. 

Both the December 15, 1978 and the April 15, 1979 reports to the 
Court, prepared by the Dallas Independent School District, describe 
the status of the selection and/or acquisition of five construct/ion 
sites as mandated by the 1976 Court Orc^er , and the status of renovations 
and/or modernizations of existing educational facilities. On March 6, 
1979, the External Auditor Interviewe^ three fiscal officers of the 
district: Dr. V^eldon S. Wells, Assistant Superintendent for Support 
Services; Mr. Kejrmit Key, Administrative Assistant for Support Services; 
and Mr. Gordon Dl Sentell, Chief - ^Architectural Services.. 

Under the terms of the 1976 Cciurt Order , and with mor^'ies allocated 
by the 1967 bond elections, the Dalllas Independent School/District has 
made the followi^ig progress in an effort to comply with the terms 
stipulated in the Court Order . A jsite was selected and /subsequently 
acquired in West Dallas (the Juarez - Douglas area) for the construction 
of a K-3 education facility and community center. The cost of con- 
structing the Lorenzo de Zavala Elementary Schpol on this site is 
currently estimated at $1,350,000 — $4\j5,000 over the $905,000 originally 
\allocated for site acquisition and cons^:''T^ction. The four year high 
school in the Seagoville subdistrict is < :ently under construction 



at an" estimated cost of $7,000,000. Thi^ figure represents an increase 

\ 

of nearly $1,700,0^0 over the approved $!>\300,000. Renovations at 



Hillcrest High School, which include a covi^red walkway between Franklin 
and Hillcrest, an extension of the stage in\^the auditorium, and floor 
space in the gymnasium and girls locker room*^ have been completed at a 
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cost of $1^300,000. Selection and acquisition of six acres of land 
for expanding football fields, tennis courts, and recreational areas 
at Franklin D. Roosevelt High School is nearing completion at an 
estimated completion cost of $250,000 ($148,966 over the original 
monies allocated for the project). Negotiations are now in the final 
stage for the acquisition of sites needed to provide adequate space for 
athletic and education programs at this high school. 

Information pertaining to the status of the maintenance 
and improvement projects under the District's Summer Capital Improve- 
ment Program was incomplete in both the December 15, 1978 and April 15, 
1979 reports to the Court. Due to an oversight, project status at the 
following high schools was deleted in the December 15, 1978 report: 
Justin F. Kimball, Metropolitan, L. G. Pinkston, W. W. Samuell, Skyline, 
South Oak Cliff, H. Grady Spruce, W- T. White, Thomas Jefferson, and 
David W. Carter- The April 15, 1979 report to the Court contained infor 
mation relative to the status of renovations at eight of the ten above- 
mentioned schools; however, the status of project activities at both 
Jefferson and Carter high schools were inadvertently omitted from this 
report. Reference to this omission is found in Appendix G. 

The status of improvements at Bryan Adams High School, Pearl C. 
Anderson Middle School, Sequoyah Academy, and the Boude Storey Middle 
Scliool was described in both reports to the Court. The combined cost o 
the completed rer^ vation of existing facilities was, as reported, 
approxijQiately ^J, 000, 000. 

Due to a clerical error in compilation of the April 15, 1979 report 
to the Court (p. 33), it was made to appear that only sixteen projects 
for planning, contract award, or construction were underway at the 
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time — compared with twenty-five in the same categories in the December 15, 
1978 report to the Court. Actually, twenty five such projects were in 
motion at the time of both reports. 

Construction leading toward complete rehabilitation and/or reno- 
vation was in progress at four high schools (North Dallas, James Madison, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Sunset), one middle school (J, L, Long), and at 

seven elementary schools (Hooe, Milam, Brown, Crockett, Budd, Fannin, 

i 

and Harllee) , Renovations "were completed at both the Harry Stone Middle 
School and the Ewell D. Walker Middle School in February, 1979. Con- 
struction of additional classrooms was completed at a total of ten 
campuses — one high school (Franklin D. Roosevelt) and nine elementary 
schools (Webster, Lakewood, Per$ihing, Burnet, Caillet, Foster, Rowe, 
San Jacinto, and Sanger). Progress toward complete rehabilitation of 
W. H. Adamson High School is underway currently, and renovations at 
W.'E. Greiner Middle School and J. W. Ray and Phyllis \^^leatley Elemen- 
tary Schools have commenced. 

The property at 912 S. Ervay (Public Service Center: Government 
and Law) has been purchased and renovated at a cost of $550,000. The 
Arts Magnet High School is being expanded some 15,000 square feet to 
provide additional classroom space. Similar expansion activities have 
been completed at the Business and Management Magnet High School, the 
Health Professions High School, the Transportation Magnet, and the 
Human Service Magnet. Architects have been commissioned to design 
three new elementary schools to replace the existing John H. Reagan, 
Kleberg, and Colonial Elementary Schools. Plans have been accepted and 
bids are being let for a facility to replace the existing James S. Hogg 
School. ) 
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Negotiations are nearing completion in purchasing the A. Harris' 
Shopping Center which will be turned into the Nolan Estes Education 
Plaza. Site acquisition and architectural plans for the construction 
of two new high schools — Lincoln and the Science-Technology Magnet — 
are currently in progress. 

Once again, as in their treatment of Question 5 (Summaries of 
Court-Ordered Special Programs), DISD has elected to report on status 
of capital outlay projects with such bare data that little inter- 
pretation with regard to progress during the current year was possible 
without going back to the cognizant district officers for interpretive 
help. The Auditor did this, in order that the Court might have a 
meaningful report on "What has been completed? What remains to be done? 
What are the cost over-runs? U^at new problems can be foreseen?*' The 
phrasing of the question (8) on Page 20 of the Court Order implies a 
progress report showing status in relation to time and other factors; 
the tw6 reports of the DISD dated December 15, 1978 and April 15, 1979 
are lacking in this regard. Informat ion filled in by the Auditor on the 
pages just preceding is, therefore, unofficial but intended to give 
the Court the sense of the record. 

\ 
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9. The results of the annual standardized achievement tests Oxigram by 
school, grade (grades 2, 4, 6, 8, 9 and 12), and ethnici^. y. 

The results of the district's system-wid^- spring 1978 uJuinistration of 
achievement tests, reported by school, grade, and ethnicity, were included 
in Appendix B, Volume I, of the December 1978 DISD report to the Court. 
This spring 1978 administration involved the use of some tests not used 
previously in the system. This spring 1978 administration also followed a 
year during whicli, no system-wide tests were used at all. Because of these 
conditions it is impossible to make an interpretation of gain or loss in 
test performance during the period covered by the Court- Order. 

Because the individual student^ test answer sheets from the spring 1978 
testing had been destroyed by the time the Auditor came to make a verificAion 
study, the Auditor is unable to verify the accuracy of the test results 
reported to the Court in December 1978 by the DISD. In order to verify the 
general accuracy of the test scoring/reporting system, the Auditor requested 
a simulation run of the system using real answer sheets i This was done at 
a site visit to the processing center in the company of Mr. Richard Mallett, 
Senior Analyst for Test Processing, on May 24, 1979. Test scoring/reporting 
procedures at this simulation run were admirably objective, accurate, and 
readable. 

The computer output bound into Appendix B of the December 15, 1978, 
report to the Court included score summaries for the district by grade, sex, 
and ethnicity, as required by the Court Order, and also included summaries 
for subdistricts and system-wide totals. This permitted the Court to interpret 
sex and ethnic differences in performance on these particular tests at this 
single poxi.c in time. However, changes in the district's testing program, as 
noted before, make impossible any interpretation describing gain or loss in 
test performance over the period covered by the Court Order. 



10. Efforts made by the DISD to successfully implement the Order of this 
Court, in the following areas: parent involvement efforts, develop- 
ment programs, communications and community relations programs, 
student leadership training programs, safety and security (including 
due process procedures) 

The audit report of a year ago (June 15, 1978) took special notice 
of the outstanding efforts of the DISD in seeking to implement the 
Order of the Court in all the areas mentioned above. Again this year, 
close inquiry by means of site visits, staff interviews, examination 
of records, retrieval of publications, and a survey of parent attitudes, 
indicates that the district has expanded its previously note- 
worthy communication effort and innovated in still other 
ways. 

Possibly in response to a special "Note to the Court on Appended 
Material" in the 1978 audit report, the district this year has been 
far more careful to list in detail and describe its specific efforts to 
implement the Court Order in these matters of relations with students 
and staff and parents and' community in both the December, 1978 and the 
April", 1979 reports Xo the Court. In its follow-up visits to the 
offices and officials involved, the Auditor h^s found that the efforts 
described in the December and April reports did in fact take place, in 
the numbers and procedures claimed for them — using materials which the 
district officials gladly placed in the Auditor's l^ands. 

But once again this year the Auditor, while recognizing and ap- 
plauding an information program that is worthy of national notice, 
must wonder why the district has not formally shared with the Court 
(in appendices to its reports) at least a sampling of the printed 
informational materials that illustrate the district's compliance so 



handsomely. The Auditor has an extensive collection of these exemplary 
materials. The Court should have one, too. 
The Parent-Student Attitudinal Survey 

In order that the External Auditor might obtain some "fresh" or direct 
evidence bearing on the way the school desegregation efforts of the district 
are perceived by the parents of the students involved, a short interview 
schedule was designed and used as the basis for interviews with a small sample 
of parents. The results of this survey, conducted during earj.y June, 1979, 
are presented in Table 5, 

The obligation of the Auditor, under the contract with the Court, 
required a sample of only 25 families to be interviewed. Because the Auditor, 
was concerned that a sample of this size was so small, the Auditor extended his 
efforts to attempt to reach a sample of seventy-three families, A portion 
of this sample was selected randomly from among all schools visited; the 
remainder was selected purposely to supplement information obtained in 
interviews i^ith students. 

Of the sample of seventy- three families, the audit team was unable to 
contact eighteen families and an additional five parents did not complete 
the interview. Therefore, the results that follow represent responses 
from fifty parents — twenty Anglo, eleven Black, and nineteen Mexican- 
American, jj^ 

The Survey, presented in questionnaire format, was composed of eighteen 
questions. The instrument included five basic areas of concern: (1) the 
general educational atmosphere; (2) the degree of parental involvement; 
(3) the perceived progress toward desegregation;- (4) the quality of the 
curriculum, the teachers, and the administration; and (5) the nature and 
scope of extracurricular offerings, A copy of the questionnaire appears 
in Appendix E, 
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The overall reaction of those sampled was generally favorable to the 
court-ordered desegregation program. With five or fewer exceptions, 
parents interviewed indicated that they were satisfied with cheir child's 
educational progress (Item //I of the Attitudinal Survey Questionnaire) 
and that their child liked his/her school (//lO) ; that they were aware of 

y .... 

the Majority Minority Program (#4), that they had visited their child's 
new school (//6) and found that both the course offerings and curriculum 
were adequate (#8 and //16) ; and that the quality of both teachers and 
administrators was better at the new school (//ll and //12) . Highly positive 
reactions were also expressed with regard to gains in multicultural know- 
ledge (//3) and the extent of sufficiency of extracurricular offerings 
(#17). A slightly less positive reactibn among parent o was found with 
regard to their child's participation in extracurricular offerings (#18). 

A majority of parents surveyed agreed that they were generally satisfied 
wi-th the implementation of the desegregation plan (#2) and felt that 
desegregation had resulted in an improved educational atmosphere (#5). 
A majority also expressed positive opinions with regard to the adequacy 
of facilities (#9). There were specific criticisms of Jarr'5?= Bowie School 
with regard to the age of the building, broken glass in che i-ea, and in- 
adequate play equipment. Specific criticisms leveled at the Business 
Magnet included the age of the building, poor condition of steps., and the 
lack of a gymnasium and outdoor play area. 

By only a slight majority, parents agreed that transportation 
facilities were adequate (//13). Twelve parents noted that their children 
either walked to school or provided their own transportation. Specific 
complaints included overcrowded buses and inadequate or undependable 
schedules. ^ " 



With regard to discipline, a majority of parents sampled agreed that 
there were fewer discipline problems at their child's new school (//14) and 
that punishments tended to be milder (#15). ■ Sixteen parents, however, 
failed to characterize the* degree of Severity of punishments. 

Results of the survey also attest to the fact that a slight majority 
of the parents surveyed were active in parent organizations (//7) . Those 
unable to be active cited reasons associated with work commitments, illness 
language barriers, and lack of transportation. 
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Table 5 



PARE ST ATTITUDINAL SURVCY 



Responses by Echnlclty 



Questions 




Grade 




Yes 




No 




Total 


Total 


Grand 


N/A 


Level 


A 


B 




i A 


g 


H /a 


Yes 


No 


Total 


1. Sacisfaccion wlch e'ducacion 
Drocress i 




K-3 


2 


1 


2 


1 






5 


1 






4-6 


5 


3 


5 








13 










7-8 
9-12 


2 
9 


2 
g 


3 


1 
1 






7 


1 




Tocals 


















22 
47 


1 

3 


50 


2, Sacisfaccion wich dekegregac ion 
ino'' -^mencacion ' 


1 


K-3 


2 




1 




1 


1 


3 


2 




1 


4-6 


^^ 


2 


5 


1 






11 


1 








7-8 


2 




1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


5 








9-12 


7 


3 


5 


3 


4 


1 


15 


8 




Tocals 


















32 « 


16 


50 ■ 


3. Mulciculcural knowledge wich 
desegregdcion 


1 


K-3 






2 








5 








4-6 


c 

J 


2 


5 




1 




12 


1 








7-8 
9-12 


3 
7 


2 


2 
5 


3 


2 


1 


7 


1 




Tocals 

o 


















18 

42 


5 
7 


50 


A. Awareness of najorlcy co 
mlnoricy prograrr. 




K-3 


2 


* 1 


1 


1 




1 


4 


2 






4-6 




2 


5 


1 


1 




11 
8 


» 2 








7-8 


3 


2 


3 
















9-12 


10 


■J 


c 

J 




\ 




22 


1 




Tocals 


: — 
















45 


5 


50 


5. Itaproved educacional acmosphere 
wich desegregation 


1 


K-3 


3 


1 


1 








5 






1 


4-6 


A 
H 


2 


5 


1 






11 


1 








7-8 


2 


2 


1 


1 




2 


5 


3 
5 






3 . 


9-12 


6 


^ 




3 


2 




-15 




Tocals 


















36 


9 


50 


6. Vislcacion co nev school 




K-3 


3 


1 


2 








6 


3 








4-6 


5 


2 


5 . 




1 




12 


1 








7-8 


3 


2 


2 






1 


7 


1 








9-12 


10 


g 


4 






1 


22 


1 




Tocals 


■ - . 
















47 


3 


50 


7. Accive parcicipatlon In parent 
organlzacion 
* 




K-3 


2 




1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 






4— 6"^ 




2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


9 


4 








7-C^" 


3 


2 








3 


5 


3 








9-12 


6 


^ 3 . 


^ 


4 


5 


1 


13 


10 




Tocals 


















30 


20 


50 


8. Adequate course offerings 




K-3 


3 


1 


2 






• 


6 










4-6 


c 
J 


3 


5 








13 






- 




7-8 




2 


2 


1 




1 


.6 


.2 








9-12 


10 


■J 






1 




22 


1 




Tocals 


















47 


3 


50 


9. Adequate fc-icilicies , 




K-3 


2 


■■ 

1 


2 









5 










4-6 


■ 4 


3 


5 


1 






12 


1 








7-8 


3 


2 


2 






1 


7 


1 






1 


9-12 


5 


4 


5 


5 


3 




14 


8 ' 




Tocals 


















38 


11 


50 


10. Child's sacisfaccion 


• 


K-3 


2 


1 


2 


1 






5 


1 








*4 — D 


5 


3 


5 








13 
8 










7-8 


3 


2 


3 

















9-12 


10 


o 
o 


5 








23 






Tocals 


















A9 


1 


50 


11. Beccer Teaching qualit^ at new 
school 




K-3 


3 


1 


2 








6 








4-6 


5 


3 


5 








13 










7-8 


2 


1 


3 




1 ■ 




6 


2 




. j_ 


3 


9-12 


6 


7 


5 




1 




'l8 


2 




Totals 


















43 


4 


50 


12, Better administrative qual4.ty 
at new school 


<» : 


K-3 


3 


1 


2 








6 








4-6 


5 


3 


5 








13 








7-8 


2 


1 


3 




1 




6 


2 ■ 




1 


9-12 


8 


7 


5 








20 ^ 


2 




Totals 


















45^ 


4 


50 


13. Adequate transportation facilities 


1 


Ky3 


1 


1 










2"' 










4-6 


2 


1 


3 




1 




6 


4 








7-8 


2 








1 




2 


1 






12** 3 


9-12 


6 


5 


4 




2 


1 


15 


4 




Totals 








25 


9 


50 



^.9 . 





• "TA5LE~5 - 


Cone 


inue*d 


















14. 


Fewer discipline problems at new 




K-3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


2 






school 




4-6 


4 


3 


4 


1 


1 


11 


2 










7-8 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


6 


2 










9-12 


-6* 


b 


5 


2 1 




16 


3 




15. 


Totals 

Milder punishs>«ints at new school 


3 


K-3 


2 




1 






37 
2 


9 
1 


5r 






3 


4-6 




3 








10 










3 


7-8 






1 
















7 


9-12 






5 


1 




" / 






Totals i 






32 / 


2 


50 



16 r— Adequate curriculuc 



K-3 



4-6 



Totfcls 

17. Sufficient extracurricular offerings 



7-8 



9-12 



Totals 

18. Child's extracurricular participation 



Totals 
* N/A - No Response 

** Questfonl3 - 9 walk, 3 own transportation 



r 



13 
7 
19 



43 



50 




70 
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71 



81 



Appendix A 



SURVEY OF D.' I. S. D. SCHOOLS 

(in compliance with Court Order 
CA-3-4211-C Item XV S^ct; B2> . 

Grade to 



NAme of School 

Address 

Phone NO. ; 

Observer 



Capacity 



_Principal_ 



Sub-District , 



-^^^ P^e 



Enrollment 



Teacher -Student Ratio 



STAFF 



Adult-Student Ratio; 



Anglo % Black % M-A % Other % Total 



A. Teaching Staff 
Support Staff 
Students 



comments 



C-56 S 
(Composite) 

STAFF 



LIST OF STAFF 



Anglo 



Black 



Mexican-American Other 



Total 



pr incipal 

Intern Admin/ 

Asst Principal ^ 

Counselors 

vocational Counselors 

Librarians 

Nurses 

Nurses Aides 
Special Ed. Teachers 
Vocational Teachers (Bonus) 
Orchestra Teacher 
. Classroom Teachers 
Classroom I'eachers (Bonus) 
Registrar 

Study Hall Teachers 
Military Personnel 
Min. Found. Prog. Aide 
Aides in Lieu of Teachers 
Other Teacher Aides 
Secretaries 
Library Clerks 
Attendance/ 

Principal Clerks 
Building/Data 

Processing Clerk 
Counselor Clerks 
Research & Evaluation 

Observer 
Campus Officers 
Comm. Relations 

Cluster Staff 
Dir . Development 
Resource Teachers 
Liaison 
Youth Advisor 



82 



EVa£uaTION : D.I.s/^. i Principal-Teacher Cor --ence 

Comment^ 



ASSIGNMENTS ; D.I.S.D. No. Principal No. 

Coiiunentf> 



TRANSFERS : IN' OUT 

Comments 



CE RTIFICAT ION ; All Some _^ Special Teaching remit 

Comments 



DEVELOPMENT PLAN : Pr in'::ipal ' s Copy Iirplementation No. of times per year 

Content 



• Consents 



COUNSELORS; No. of Students Counseled. Requirement Exit Tntrance 

Magnets Career Development Centers Curriculum Transfers 

Majority-Minority Transfer Minority-Majority Transfer 

Comments 



ERIC 



II STUDENTS 



A. ATTENDANCE: Actual 



B. DISCIPLINE : 

Corporal punishnent 

Counseling 

Parent Conf erencr:^ 

Suspensions (1-^ days) 

Juvenile court. Referrals 

Alternative Ed. Prdgrams 

Third Party 



Cominen ts 



Anglo % 



December Report \^ 

Piack % 



M-A \% ■ Other % Total 



C. CURRICULUM TRANSFERS 



Commen-ts 



D. REAPfNG LEVEL S 

2 
3 

5 
6 

10 
12 

CoiTwen ts 



E. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 



GRADES 



ERIC 



F, STUDENT LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING PROGRAM 



Comments 



G. EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
PROGRAM 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Consents 



Anglo Dlack 



Anglo Black 



M-A 



M-A 



Other 



Other 



Total 



Total 



R.O.T.C. 



Cominen ts 



III. CURRICULUM 



1 n 



B. CAREER EDUCATION COURSES Anglo % Black % M-A % Other % Total 

Industrial cooperative Training' ' ' ' _ * 

Distributive Education ' * ' ' ' 

Vocational Office Education i • i i i 

Coop. Vocational Adv, Education' i • i i 

Home Economic Coop Education * ' ' ' * 

Health Occupation * ' • ' * 

Cosmetology - * ' * ' * 

Pre-Employment Child care ' ' ' ' ' 

Auto-Mechanics * * ' * * 

General Contracting (CVA) * ' i i i 

Radio-TV ' ' ' ' ' . ' 

Coounents < 



C. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
How implemented? ' 

Comments 





D. HONORS 




Anglo % 


. Black % 


M-A % 


Other % 


Total 




















Comments 






2g 









\ s> 



ERIC 



F. MULTI-CL'LTUR/^^ STUDIES ' 12 3 4 5 6 ^ B 9 10 11 12 Grades 
SUBJECTS ^ ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' 



Comments 




PAKTMERS IN RfLy^DING 

Students 
Parents 

Parents Involvement 
Parent Advocates 
P(?,rent Adv^j Needed 



Anglo % 



Black % 



M-A % Other % Total 



CommiTTts 



H PHOTO': " :l* ^NRICiiXEN? PROGRAMS 



YES 



NO 



Mexican Ar: .'rican Heritage CGntei 
Af ro-AnieriC^an Heritage Center 
Ecolo-giCfil Center 
Oral r.:- 'vj .^-xae Lab 
.^iduc^^Ci J. Tours 



IV FACILITIES 



MEASUREMEST SCALE 1. Excellent^ O Non-Existent 

?. Good N.A. Not Applicable 

3 . Adequate 

4. Inadequate OBSERVER: 
6. Poor 



EXTERNAL FEATURES 



A. GROUNDS 



BUILDINGS 



1. 


General Appearance 




1. 


General Appearance 


2. 


Landscaping • 




2. 


Lighting 


3. 


Sidewalks 




3. 


Brickwork 




Pa thways 




4. 


Woodwork 


5. 


Parking Area 




5. 


Trimmings 


6. 


Fencing 




6. 


Roofing 


7. 


Lighting 




7. 


Security 


8. 


Recreational Area 




8. 


Gutters 


9. 


Recreational Equipment 




9. 


Drainage 


10. 


Sign posts 




10. 


Ducts-ventilation 


11. 


Securi ty 






-exhaust 


12. 


Garbage Receptacles 




11. 


Safety • 








12. 


Windows 



Name of Observer 



Date of ^Observafion 



INTERNAL FEAT URES 
f 



INTERIOR 


D. CLASSROOM 


1. 


General Appearance 


1. 


General Appearance 


2. 


Light i ng 


2 . 


Lighting 


3. 


Walls (painted) 


3. 


Saf et:y 


4. 


nailways 


4. 


Doors 


5. 


Lockers 


5. 


Identification Symbols 


6. 


Offices r- 


6. 


Security 


7. 


Garbage Receptacles 


7 . 


Carpeting 


8. 


Dining Facilities 


8. 


Floors 


9. 


Doors 


Q 


WastG Baskets 


10. 


Drinking Fountains 


i ^ ' 


Windows 


11. 


Space Allocation 


11. 


Ventilation 


12. 


Rest Roons 


12. 


iiirating Cooling System 


13. 


Plumbing 


13. 


Air Conditioning 


14. 


Heating System 


14. 


Electrical Outlets 


15. 


Electrical System 


15. 


Equipment-Mobile 


16. 


Air Conditioning 




-Stationary 


17. 


Venti -ation 


16. 


Chalkboards 


18. 


Stair' lys 


17. 


Notice/Poster Boards 


19. 


Balconic s 


18. 


Cupboards 


20. 


Library 


"19. 


Books'. «?jLves 


21. 


No t ice/Po ster Boards 




■ Chairs 


22. 


Purniishings 


21. 


Desks 



V. TRANSrORTATIO.'i 



ERIC 



ACTUAL 



DECEMBER REPORT 



IN 



OUT 



A. STUDENTS 



Schouls 

Vanguards 
Academies 
Business Magnet 
Arts 

Health Professions 
Transportation 



Anglo % Black % M~A % Other % Total 



comments 



B. TRANSFER PROGRAM . 

(Majority to Minority) 

Schools 



Comir*?nt; 



M. 



/ 2 : 
: . D. 



comments 



VI. COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 



ERIC 



PROGRAMS 

P.T.A. 
P.T.S.A. 

Adopt A School 
Athletic Booster 
Parent Advisory 
Volunteer 

Parental involvement 

Tutors 

R,I.F. 



Anglo % Black 



M-A I Other % Total 



comments ' 



GENERA-. OBSERVATIONS 



Comments " 



Appendix B 



ANGLO 



Students 
Teachers 
Aides 



BILINGUAL 



BLACK 



MEXICAN-AMERICAN 



OTHER 



TOTAL 



CERTIFICATION : 

LANGUAGE DOMINANCE: 
MONOLINGUAL: 
NO. OF CLASSES: 
PROVISIONS FOR ESL: 



SPANISH 
SPANISH 

IN spa:>iish 



IN PROCESS 

TRANSITIONAL 
ENGLISH 

IN ENGLISH 



MAINTENANCE 



COMMENTS : 



ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION 
ORAL WRITTEN- DISD 



COMMENTS : 



COMMERCIAL 



OTHER 



MATERIALS 
TYPE : \ AUDIOVISUAL 

COMMENTS ; ' 



TUTORS 

PARENTS 

ADULTS 



PROGRAMMED 



SUPPLEMENTAPY 



ANGLO 



BLACK ME XI CAN -AMERICAN 



OTHER 



TOTAL 



TfU( hrr \ Ltkh- Siirnt 



'cblbs independent school district 
TEACHER EVALUATION 

CONFI.DENTIAL 
RECOMMENDATION OF PRINCIPA^: 

^ The icd^'her succt'>>lull> fulfillinv.Mhe inxiruc iionjl co^^is as esiablished bs BoJrd-approsed curriculum as ucll a> 
meeiinL: the Professional e\pec^allon^ a^ descnbed in ihi> documeni, and is recommendc^ l«^r conunued 
empiovmeni 

□ 'The teachers succe» in achiesing the insiruciional coaK of ihe*-Disinci , and/or meeiinc the Profcssionj* 
e\pecia!ion> a> ouihned in ihiN document is marginal Continued employment is contingeni upt^n succe>>fuliv 
fulfiliini: the requircmeniN outlined f AppendiceN v^ill be attached t(^ this dbcumeni and shall contain preNcnpir/; 
re.medic> lor the correction of pertormance deficiencies as determined b\ the pnncipal/'e^aluation team • 

. — I The iCdcher i- unxuvcex^ful m jchiesini: the instructional coaN of the Distnct and/or the ProfeNsiona! expectation- 
as outlined in thix document and therefore in reci>mmended for dismiss:^] 



TEACHER'S STATEMENT: 

A formal conference uas held on (date) ujih m\ principal . 

! acknouleduc th^a each of the.Profcfxlii^nal characienst'ics and instructional performances listed uithin uas discussed and 
that specific sul'c .♦siionx ucre rec(>mmended I underhand thai m) signature belovs does not necessariK mean rhai I ai:rec 

uiih the esaluai.on .1 aKo understand thai 1 ha\c the nchi to di^cusN m> status uiih the Assistant Supc ntendeni ' 

Personnel of the Dallax Independent SJhtn^l Distnci 

Siiined cv>mmcniN are attached b> principal/]]] and 'or teacher ^ .... 

Ddtc \ . ' ' . Teacher" . Sicnaturc . L ._ . „_ ;. 

^SchiH^i . . ..Teacher s Social Secuni\ No _ ' • 



EKLC 



I. PROFESSIONAL EVALUATION' FORM .' 



icher . 



I. PROFESSIONAL 



School 



aAt\lE:\'TS 



A. The teacher maintains a continuous Qffon to achieve professional 
impra>:emeni. attitude>. and conduct. Also, the teacher ob.ser\es 
professional ethics;- v^prks cooperatively v\ith the entire statY. 
seeks, shares, and respects ideas of others: refrains from 
revealing confidential informatio;i regarding pupils and their 
families. 

B. The teacher suppons established administrative policies and 
directive^, and performs all required school jroutines and 
responsibilities on time. 

C. The teacher's absences a-? minimal and do noi signifiqantK " 
impede the leamirii; pro^e.s.s ot .siudent.s 



I). The teacher is consistently fair and impartial: praise and criticism 
are based on fact; all criticism is constructive; individual pupils 
are not excessiveK criticized, the teacher avoids criticism which 
may result in any embarrassment. 

E. The teiicher sets an e>:'ampie of. and encourages. socialK 
acceptable behavior (e.g.. dres>. correct usage. of speech, and 
manner), which results in an educational climatq free of 
disrupiif i 

F. The teacher rnaintains an atmosphere, conducive to freedom of 
thought iind creaii^ve expression, apd shoves respeot for-pupil 
opini(,)ns and' -suggestions He/She also fosters a positive 
self- concept in each pupil. 

G. The teacher "demonstrates and communicate^ a vital interest in 
and understanding of each pupil's social, emotional, physical, 
and intellectual growth. 



□ □ D- 



□ □ D— 



□ □ 



□ □ Q- 



□ □ □- 



□• □ □- 



□ □ □ 



ERIC 



COMMENTS 



H:' Classroom management is orderly and t^usinesslike", and gives, 
evidence of student knowledge of teacher expectations for 
routines and classroi^mprtKedure. The teacher resolves behavior 
problems with minimal disruption^ to the leaming climate' and 
. creates a leaching environment conducive to leaming. 

I 

K Tht teacher's condiui)n of health enables the teacher 19 achieve 
the instructional goals of the Dislrict. 

J The teacher eslabh^hc^ and conducts j n\ ^tem v^f cvmimunicaiion 
wherein the pa^enl^ are jbic ip inicrprwi the periodic progress 
repons in lerm^ of 'course roaK. ^!udenI level of achievement of 
these goals, reasons for rudcnl achievemeni. and means for 
continued progress. 



□ □ [J 



□ □ □ 



INSTRUCTIONAL EVALUATION RATING 

A. Appraisal of Onizinal or ModiTiccJ Goals , 
(December ol a >».hool veari 



□ □ □ 



B. Ana m men ( b( Oi^ginal or NKxJified Goals 
(March 3 I of a sch^ool year) 



•V 



□ D □ 



ERIC 



Recoramended Areas for Coal Developmc-nt 



Exceptional Professional Accompl i shrrents 




ERIC 



Appendix D 



DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
SELECTION OF PRINCIPALS 

\ 

] 
1 

The initial step in the selection of school adminisLra Lors is to 
invite all interested personnel to take the Leadej ship T^raining 
Program Examifnation which^ is given annually. A C' o£ this ap- 
plication floim is enclosed. The Leadership Trairi i Program is 
•divided in f pur phases. Enclosed is a copy of aaership 
Training Program Handbook, which describes the ; as of the 

pro^^ram, thi^. criteria of selection, and descripi of the four 
phases of the program. The personnel who succ ^s^i « ily complete 
this program are interviewed by the Assistant Superintendents- 
Operations, the Assistant Superintendent-East Oak Cliil, and the 
General Superintendent of Schools. Personnel - assigned by 
the General Superintendent according to the vac-_i rles which exist 
at the time of selection. . / 

/' 

Principals, Assistant Principals, Resource Administrators, and 
Interns are evaluated according to the procedures as outlined 
"in the enclosed Administrator^" Prof essional Evaluation booklet. 



i 



INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 



ERIC 



GRADES 



K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



Coinments 



74 



S4 



77 



ERIC 



17. 


Venti -ation 


16. 


Chalkboards 


18. 


Stair- -lys 


17. 


Notice/Poster Boards 


19. 


Ba Icon ies 


18. 


Cupboards 


20. 


Library 


19. 


Books. .<?ives 


21. 


Notice/Poster Boards 




Chairs 


22. 


Furnishings 


21. 


Desks 


23. 


Storage Areas 


22. 


Space Allocat'.on 


24. 


Fire Exits 


23. 


Storage Area 


25. 


Fire Extinguishers , 


24. 


Fire Extinguishers 


26. 


Gynmasium (Male & Feir-.ale) 








78 


S8 






^ t 







ERIC 
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SO 



ERIC 




ERIC 



AFPLICMZON FORM FOR THE 
L£AJ)ERSUIP TRAINING PROGRAM 

1978 - 1979 

D«Ce . (Please type or print) 

TSame , [ 

Address 

Telephone ^School Telephone -Hooae 

Age Sex: M F Height Wei; 

Ethnic Origin ^ Marital Status 

Social Security Number 



DALLAS EXPERIENCE 



Position 


School 


Princioal 


Sublects TauRht 


Years 










































OUTSIDE EXPERIENCE 


Position 


School 


City 


Superintendent 


Years 

































COLLEGES ATTENDED AND DEGREES RECE IVED 



Colleee ^^nd' Location 


Yrs. Attended 


Daces 


Decrees Received 



































State of Texas Certification Teadhers r7 'Administrators Supervisors CouaseTors 

\ ' ' ' 
Present Assignment: School • Subject 



Poiition to which you aspire 

/ill you be available during the coming sucjmer months? 

Jave you- ever taken the Administrative-Supervisory Exam? If so what date 

ind where is the score on' filet ■ 



lave yoTj ever t^ken the National Teachers Exam (Commons)? If so what date 

md wh'j^re is the score on file? 



^lease enclose a check for $7.00 payable to the Dallas Independent School District to cover the 
;ost of your examinations. 

NOTE: 

Director - Management Academy (two copies) Box 45 



A recent photograph 
must be attached here 



ght 



Building Principal (one copy) 
Retain file copy 
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ATTITUDINAL SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
ETS AUDIT - SPRING 1979 

Date 

Name Address 



Phone Ethnicity 



Subdistrict Student Grade Level 

School Transferred From 



Kind of School: Check one. K-3 ( ); 4-5-6 ( ); 7-8 ( ); 

9-12 ( ); Academy ( ); Vanguard ( ) 

School Transferred To 



Kind' of School: Check one. ; K-3 ( ); 4-5-6 ( ); 7-8 ( ); 

9-12 ( ); Academy ( ). ; Vanguard ( ) 
^ Magnet { ) 

1. Are you as a parent satisfied with your child's education progress 
at his school?' Yes No 

r 

If not, why not? ^ ' 



2. Do you feel that the desegregation plan is working as well as it 
should be? Yes , No 

If not, why not? 

3. Do you think that your child has benefitted in learning more about 
other ethnic groupS through this desegration plan? 

Ye s No 

4. Are you aware of the majority to minority movement currently going 
on within the school district? Yes No 

5. Do you think the general educational atmosphere is better now than 
it was before the desegregation plan began? 

Yes No . , 

If not, why not? - 



6. HaVe you visited your child's new school? Yes No 

If not, why not? . 



Are you active in parent organizations? Yes No 
If not, why not? 



Do you feel that there are enough courses being offered at your 
.^hild s school to meet his/her needs? Yes No 



If not , why not? 



Do you feel that the school buildings, grounds, eauipment, etc., 
are adequate? Yes no . r- r , 

If not , whv not? 



Does your child like the school that he/she is attending-:* 
Yes No ^ * 

Is the quality of teaching at the new school better than the 
,,quality of teaching at the old school? Yes No 

If not, why not? 



Is the quality of the ad.-^iini strat ion at the nev school better 
than the quality of adni ni strat ion at the old school-? 
Yes. No 

If not, why not? 



Are the transportation facilities adequate? Yes No 
If not, why not? 



Are there fewer discipline problems at the new school in compari- 
son to those discipline problems at the old school-? 
Yes No 

Are punishments less severe at the new school? Yes No 

Is the curriculum at the new school meeting your expectations and 
your child's needs? Yes No 

If not, why not? 



Are the extracurricular offerings at the school sufficient 
Yes No 



If not, why not? 



Is your child able to participate in these extracurricular 
offerings? Yes No 



If not, why not? 



DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
May 21, 1979 



To: Robert Johnston, Administrative Asisistant 

Subject: Errata for Court Report 

Enclosed are the correct pages as per your request, 
Sincerely, 





Wayffe R. AppJ^^a*^ 
Senior Evaluacor 
Court Ordered Reporting 

WRA/b 
ends 
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DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

l.CMC)OL ADf/UJtSH^ATtON HLMl.DING 3/00 HOIiS AVC 

May 10, 1979 



Robert L. Johnston, Administrative As i ant 
Errata for Court Report 



Upon review of the enrollment figures for the District's Vanguard 
schools, it was discovereid that the enrollraents for grades K-3 
were inadver tei:itly included in the enrollraents reported for the 
Sidney Lanier and Mark Twain Vanguard schools- This occurred in 
both the December and April reports- The correct figures are as 
follows : 



December: 



April: 









/ 












Anglo 


Black 


M- 


-A 






No. 




No: 


% 


No. 


1 


Total 


Lanier 


115 


2A.2 


77 


16.2 


283 


59.6 


475 


Twain 


87 


26. A 


233 


70.6 


10 


3.0 


330 


Lanier 


109 


22.5 


85 


17.5 


291 


60.0 


,485 


Twain 


88 


26. A 


233 


70.6 


10 


3.0 


333 



It should be noted that although these percentage^ are somewhat 
closer to the court-ordered ratio than the ones originally reported 
they do not differ enough from the percentages originally reported to 
warrant any reinterpretation of the results-. 





Wityne R- Appleoaum 

Senior Evaluator 

Court Ordered Reporting 

WRA/b 
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• 










vMiibor If), 


V)ih isi-pvirt .... 










(Criuk'fi A- 


C! ( ) 1 1 r t 












f'.c 


IkioI K 




















H- 


■A 


ToUiil 


Scliool 


No. 


1 




No2 ^ 




No." 


1 




Amelia Earhart 


63 


30 


.6 


97 A7. 


1 


46 


?? 3 


206 


- Mayrlard Jackson 


10 


1 


.5 


637 97. 


7 


5 


0:8 


652 


Sidney Lanier 


115 


24 


.2 


77 16. 


2 


283 


5'» 6 


475 


K. B. Polk 


S6 


70 


.5 


31 25. 


A 




L 1 


1 99 


Mark Twain 


87 


26 


.4 


9 '^'^ 70 


6 


10 


3.0 


330 




Academi 


es 


(Grades 7-8) 










*lyJ KJJL 


Anglo 




Black 


XI 


-A 




* 




'No. Z 




No. 




li o « 








P.C. Anderson 


137 38.7 




193 


54.5 




A ft 






H. Atwell 


231 33.1 




379 


54.3 


88 


12.6 


698 




0. W. Holmes 


77 31.4 




156 


63.7 


12 


4.9 


245 




Sequoyah 


71 41.5 




83 


48.5 


• 17 


9.9 


171 




Alex jW- Spence 


79 65.3 




28 


23.1 


14 


11.6 


121 





School 



Magnet Schools (Full- time and tart-time Students) 
Anglo Black M-A 



Business h Management 
^\rts Magnet 
^Bealth Profession 
Transportation 

-Buman— Servl c es— * " 

Puhllc Services 



Total 



No. 


X 


No. 


% 


No. 






123 


9,8 


949 


75.7 


181 


14.5 


li253 


303 


44.0 


326 


47.4 


59 


8.6 


688 


204 


25.7 


521 


65.6 


69 


8.7 


794 


133 


24.1 


318 


57.5 


102 


18.4 


553 


70 


49.7 


59 - 


41.8 _ 


12 


.8.5 


141 


99 


41.3 


84 


35.0 


57 


23.7 


240 ■ 



All data reported in paragraph 1 are current as of November 14', 1978 
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♦ Ill 







Me' 1 




t ' ' 1 'i • 
















() 


U 1 






M 


A 




lot a J 


ochool 


No . 




No . 


% 




No , 


7. 






Amelia Earhart 


D J 


'4 1 'I 
J I . J 


v.) 






<* 3 


2 1 , 


/ 

, M 


/Ol 


Maynard Jackson 


i 1 


1 . 7 


6^6 




. 3 


2 


0. 


, 3 


659 


Sidney Lanier 


log 


22.5 


' 85 


17, 


.5 


291 


60, 


.0 


/.85 


K. B. Polk 




70.6 


30 


25. 


9 


5 


. 


,2 


119 


Mark Twain 


88 


26. A 


233 


70. 


6 


10 


3. 


,0 


333 



Academies (Grades 7-8) 



School 


AtirIo 


Black 




M-A 


Total 




No. 


1 


No. 


% 


Ko. 


X 




P.C. Anderson 


124 


36.9 


188 


56.0 


24 


7.1 


336 


M. H. Atwell 


219 


31 .7 


388 


56.2 


83 


12.0 


690 


W. E. Greiner 


431 


36.9 


163 


14.0 


573 


49.1 


1,167 


O. W. Holmes 


71 ' 


29.7 


166 


65.3 


4 


1.7 


239 


Sequoyah 


72 




81 


47.6 


17 


10.0 


170 


A. W. Spence 


76 


65.0 


29 


■ 24.8 


12 


10.3 


117 



Magnet Schools (Full-time and Part-time Students) 



School 


Anglo . 




Black 




M 


-A 


Total 




No. 


% 




No. 


% 




No. 


% 




Business & Management 


114 


9 


.5 


907 


75 


.6 


179 


14.9 


1 ,200 


Arts Magnet at Booker. 




















T. Washington 


299 


45 


.7 


302 


46 


.2 


53 


8.1 


654 


Health Professions 


193 


25 


.6 


497 


66 


.0 


63 


8.3 


753 


Transportation 


119 


23 


.3 


294 


57 


.6 


97 


19.0 


51^ 


Human Services 


64 


47 


.4 


58 


43 


.0 


13 


: 9.6 


135 


Public Services 


•86 


42, 


.2 


75 


36, 


.8 


43 


''21.0 


204 


All data reported in paragraph 


1 


are 


current 


as 


of 


March 1 , 


1979 
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^ OFFICE MEMO 




AppunclU 0 



DAUUAS INDCF^f'fjnrNT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Hobert Johnston, AdmlnltiLral Ivn A4i!il?ilanl 
Subject: Errata for Court Report 



On the April 15, 1979 Report nclcl to page 31, tliu followInR: 



1 



Thomas Jefferson 
High School 



. David W. Carter 
High School 



Renovation and establishment Completed 
of math, science, industrial 
arts , and otl\er laboratories 

Renovation and establishnent Completed 
of math, science, industrial 
arts, and other laboratories 



In addition, this revised page should be inserted be^tween pages 
29 and 30 of the December 15, 1978 report where it had been 
inadvertently omitted. • • 

On page 33 of the April report and page 31 of the December report 
the sentence reading: 

The sixteen projects listed above. 
should read: 

The trwenty-five projects listed above . 
I apologize for any inconvenience that these errors might have caused. 
Sincerely, 

Wa^pne R. Apjplebauin 

Senior Evafuator - , 

Court Ordered Reporting 



WRA/b 
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